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The Literary Week. 


We understand that M. Maeterlinck is now finishing a 
three act play of which the scene is an Italian city, and 
the period the fifteenth century. 


ALtTuouGH things are at their quietest in the book world, 
the change from summer to autumnal weather seems to 
have strongly reminded the publishers that the autumn 
season is really knocking at their doors. Our table is 
already beginning to be strewn with preliminary lists. It is 
now well known that the output of novels, which in any 
case would be large, is to be of the nature of a “ bumper.” 

MeanwuiLe the sales of The Eternal City are in full 
progress ; not the less so because ©. K. 8., of the Sphere, 
insists that “it requires positive courage to say an appre- 
ciative word concerning Mr. Caine in a literary club of 
to-day.” Fortunately for Mr. Caine, the clubs are empty 
and the resorts are full. 

OF course the literary statistician already essays to ride 
the whirlwind and direct the boom. An individual, who is 
described with probable accuracy as a “Fleet Street 
journalist,” has disseminated the information that “in the 
printing of the inside of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, The 
Kternal City, 618 miles of paper, have been used.” We 
must try to remember that. One excellent thing the boom 
qua boom has brought us, and that is Mr. Heinemann’s 
Eternal City poster. It is not large, yet owes its effect 
io the largeness of its design. Against a yellow sky filled 
with sunlight, St. Peter rises in the middle distance. A 
crowd of houses in the foreground indicates the blinking 
city. It is a success. 


Tne title of Mrs. Craigie’s new book, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will publish immediately, is A Study in T'em pera- 
ments, The contents consist of three stories, severally 
entitled “Prince Toto,” “The World that God Prepared,” 
“°Tis an Ill Flight Without Wings.” Following these 
comes Mrs. Craigie’s one act drama, “ A Repentance,” which 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre in February, 1899. 


ArtHoucn the Monthly Review is not particularly strong 
in literary articles this month, it has two articles on sul 
jects which have certainly had decided, though very 
different connections with literature: the one in matter 
of subject, the other of spirit. Mr. Lang deals with the 
“Man in the Iron Mask ” and Mr. W. B. Yeats with Magic 
Mr. Yeats puts his general belief into these words: 


I believe in the practice and philosophy of what we have 
agreed to call magic, in what I must call the equivocation of 
spirits, though I do not know what they are, in the power 
of creating magical illusions, in the visions of truth in the 
depths of the mind when the eyes are closed ; and I believe 
in three doctrines, which have, as I think, been handed down 
from early times, and been the foundations of nearly all 
magical practices. These doctrines are : 

(1) That the borders of our minds are ever shifting, and 
that many minds can flow into one another, as it were, and 
create or reveal a single mind, a single energy. 


(2) That the borders of our memories are as shifting, and 
that our memories are a part of one great memory, the 
memory of nature herself. 

(3) That this great mind and great memory can he evoked 
by symbols. 


“Tr is not perhaps so bad as that of morphine; but. it 
may be something like that of cocaine, and far worse than 
that of cigarettes.” It is Mr. Howells who writes these 
words in the September Harper's, and his reference is to 
the habit of reading inferior fiction. We shall consider the 
wisdom of serving out quinine and other correctives to our 
reviewers. But does not Mr. Howells go too far when he 
says: “If one were fairly to take his honesty in both hands, 
he would probably be able to confess that the influence of any 
powerful story on his mind was stupefying”? We grant 
that the arrival on our table of a really powerful story is 
sumewhat stupefying, but not its perusal. We have no 
doubt it is true, however, that many people read books 
“in the fear of being found out not to have read them.” 
Even here Mr. Howells probably underrates the powers of 
dissimulation and allusiveness possessed by the discreet 
diner-out. 


Tue Writer is a new monthly journal for literary people, 
ptblished at Walsall. It leads off with a long report of 
an address on the “Power of the Pen,” delivered before 
the Walsall Literary Institute by Miss Marie Corelli, who 
remarked: “ With this little instrument, which rests so 
lightly in the hand, whole nations can be moved. It is 
nothing to look at; generally speaking, it is a mere bit of 
wood with a nib at the end of it—but when it is poised so— 
it becomes a living thing—it moves with the pulsations of 
ihe heart and brain, and writes down, almost uncon- 
sciously, the thoughts that live—the words that burn.” 
Miss Corelli might, we think, consult with advantage the 
remarks on the use of the dash in the long article on 
another page dealing with punctuation. But perhaps the 
editor is responsible for the outbreak. 


Trere is no doubt that general interest in George Eliot 
and her work has considerably revived of late. Messrs. 
Blackwood’s new edition, on which we found an article this 
week, may be taken as one indication of this, and we 
believe that the libraries could furnish another. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, in an article in /arper’s Magazine, en- 
titled “ Reminiscences of George Eliot,” quotes the predic- 
tion he made some years ago: “ It will be the duty of the 
more serious criticism of another generation to revive the 
reputation of George Eliot. as an abiding literary force.” 
Now that the revival seems upon us, Mr. Harrison gives us 
these notes of his personal relations with the novelist. 
They deal mainly with matters of philosophy and George 
Eliot’s interest in “the Positivist ideal of an organised 
Kteligion of Humanity,” but there are many more purely 
personal touches: 


She had not a grain of self-importance in her manner, 
and took quite a simple and modest part in the general talk, 
listening to the brilliant sallies of George Lewes with undis- 
guised delight, respecting Congreve’s views as those of a 
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trained historian and scholar, and showing me the kindly 
welcome of a gracious woman to the friend of her friends. 
[ remember an argument in which she engaged me, 
wherein I thought, as I still think, she was mistaken. She 
maintained, apropos of a review of troops she had lately 
seen, that “the pomp and circumstance of glorious war” 
was more conspicuous in our day than it was in the Middle 
Ages. Having some knowledge of medieval art, Italian 
war paintings, and illuminated Froissarts, I ventured to 
doubt. The company seemed to think me bold in ventur- 
ing to differ from her opinion on a matter of local colour. 
But she did not think so herself; and nothing could be 
more graceful than the patience with which she hetoned to 
my points. 
No one will be inclined to dispute Mr. Harrison’s state- 
ment that George Eliot “ raised the whole art of romance 
into a higher plane of thought, of culture, and of philo- 
sophic grasp.” 

Lireraky plagiarism affords a perennial subject for 
literary gossip. Apropos of the fact that Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is now engaged on a play based upon the tragic 
story of Francesca da Rimini, a story so recently treated 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips, the Daily News has an article en- 
titled “ Plagiarism and Coincidence,’ which we suspect to 
have come from the pen of the accomplished author of Men 
and Letters. The writer opens the article by a charac- 
teristically weighty quotation from Dr. Johnson: “ As not 
every instance of similitude can be considered as a proof of 
imitation, so not every imitation ought to be stigmatised as 
plagiarism.” He then proceeds to pile up similitudes which 
were not plagiarisms, ranging from modern comedy to 
Milton’s line, “ That last infirmity of noble minds,” which 
is to be found in a little-known play written fifteen years 


before Lycidas. In this case the writer believes that 
Milton was guiltless. We are not at all sure. Certainly 


Milton owed to the lines prefixed to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy more than mere suggestions for some lines in his 
1] Penseroso. 





Arrovos of the same subject, a writer in some news- 
paper has made the stale discovery that Macaulay borrowed 
his notorious New Zealander from one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters. But the idea is so obvious that it would naturally 
occur to many writers, as indeed it did, in varying forms, to 
Voltaire, Kirke White, and Shelley. In the dedication to 
Peter Bell Shelley wrote : ; 


In the firm expectation that when London shall be an 
habitation of bitterns ; when St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins in the midst 
of an unpeopled marsh ; when the piers of Waterloo Bridge 
shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast 
the jagged shadows of their broken arches on the solitary 
stream, some transatlantic commentator shall be weighing 
in the scales of some new and now unimagined system of 
criticism the respective merits of the Bells and the Fudges 
and their historians. 


Tue current number of the Badminton Magazine prints 
an interesting and well-illustrated article on “ Richard 
Jefieries at Home.” Coate was always, in spirit at least, 
the home of Jefferies, and he continually returned to its 
memories when he was far from it in vody. He said 
of the place in later years : : 

I think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may 

he standing or down, it matters nothing to me ; the leaves T 

last saw upon them are gone for evermore, nor shall I ever 

see them come there again ruddy in spring. I would not 

see them again even if | could ; they could never look again 

as they used todo. There are too many memories there. 

The happiest days become the saddest afterwards ; let us 
never go back, lest we too die. 

The writer of the article finds in nearly all Jefferies’s work 

passages intimately connected with Coate, its brook and 

its mere. He fished and shot about the neighbourhood, 
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as well as observed atid dreamed. There he handled his 
first gun, an old flint-lock, which he discovered in a garret. 
His method of practice from the garret window, and the 
discovery of his forbidden pastime are, it will be remem- 
bered, inimitably narrated in The Amateur Poacher. In 
Bevis, the Story of a Boy, Coate Mere plays an important 
part, and in a field near Jefferies shot his first wood-pigeon. 
The writer concludes : 

He was a good sportsman and a great naturalist. Of the 
latter little has been said here, for obvious reasons. Like 
the chaffinch of one of his occasional poems, while the 
world was large, and he knew it, 

His tir-tree is the centre of it all. 

For, like the chaffinch still, he never really wandered from 
the homestead all his days : 

The humble-bee the wide wood-world may roam ; 

One feather’s breadth I will not stir from home. 
He never did ; for his heart was in Coate and Coate was in 
his heart from birth to sadly-too-early death ; and he who 
would know Richard Jefferies, and read his books with 
understanding, must know him as he was at home. 





In the Vew York Saturday Review Mr. T. C. Evans has 
an article dealing with his personal reminiscences of 
Thackeray, whom the writer first met in America, when the 
English Humourists lectures were being delivered. He 
looked, says Mr. Evans, 


like a gentleman laid out by Nature on broad and generous 
lines ; his head was large, and thrown slightly backward 
from his broad, erect shoulders ; he had « fresh, clean-shaven 
look ; his face was rather pale, but with a trace of colour. 
His hair was a trifle greyish ; a British whisker, also greyish, 
ran down in front of each ear to his collar; his spectacles 
were large and insistent, and his nose more depressed than 
that of Michael Angelo after the mallet blow of Torrigiano. 
His gait and movem.nt were free and swinging, his dress 
was of notable neatness and gentility, and his glance seemed 
to annex and appropriate everything it fell on. 


Six years after the writer renewed his acquaintance with 
Thackeray in London in the shop of Sams, a gentleman who 
sold music and theatre tickets. A little later Mr. Evans 
saw him standing before Rogers's house,: silently gazing 
up at it: 

What a procession of wit and wisdom had gone over that 
hospitable threshold—Byron and Moore, Scott, Sidney 
Smith, Disraeli, Macaulay, Sir James Macintosh—a list of 
their names would be a record of the literary glori-s of 
England almost since George IV. was king. The welcoming 
gates of that mansion had often been thrown open that 
Thackeray himself might enter therein—now closed to all 
welcoming «nd festivity. 


THackERAyY is also dealt. with by a writer in Temple Bar. 
“One Aspect of Thackeray” is the subject of the article, 
that aspect being not of the man himself but of the careful- 
ness of his work in matters of pedigree. The writer points 
out how accurately all the involved relationships of his 
characters fit, and has drawn up pedigrees clearly showing 
this. Here is an instance: 


Let us suppose that Lady Crawley (née Sharpe) oceupied 
her retirement with genealogy—a not unlikely study for 
one who professed to be a Montmorerey. In that case she 
probably discovered that the second Mrs. Clive Newcome 
was related to her old friend George Gustavus, first Marquis 
of Steyne, and that Arthur Pendennis and Laura his wife 
could claim connection with the noble ‘house of Bareacres. 
The former relationship is easily established. Lady Louisa 
Joanna Gaunt, sister of the Marquis of Steyne, married the 
Earl of Kew, and one of the four children of this marriage 
was Anne, who, as wife to Sir Brian Newcome, became the 
mother of Ethel, the second Mrs. Clive Neweome, who was 
thus great-grand-niece to Becky’s protector. 





Tre rage for refining on Stevenson first editions has 
gone to much greater lefgths in America than over here. 
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Mr. George M. Williamson, an American book-collector, 


has distanced all rivals so far. He is having printed 
privately a volume containing fac-simile reproductions of 
the title-pages of all Stevenson’s works, including the very 
rare hand-printed books made by Lloyd Osbourne in 
California. The volume will also contain several unpub- 
lished portraits of Stevenson, one fine etching being a 
reproduction of a portrait given by Stevenson’s mother to 
Miss Cunningham, who was for so many years the author's 
nurse. There is to be also a reproduction of a medallion 
breoch, also a former possession of Miss Cunningham’s, but 
now owned by Mr. Williamson, containing a lock of 
Stevenson’s hair when he was a child. There are to be only 
about twenty-five copies printed, but they will be upon the 
finest hand-made paper, some upon Japan paper. The 
work will be similar, on the whole to the volume of Eugene 
Field’s Tribune Primer, published by Mr. Williamson last 
year. 


An article in the Fortnightly Review, by Mr. W. 
Roberts, on “ Book Collecting as an Investment,” recalls 
some of the remarkable vicissitudes of price which have 
overtaken some libraries, and the extraordinary rise in 
value of others. Richard Heber’s collection of books, 
which were stored abroad and in England in eight houses, 
cost £80,000 and realised only £57,000, whilst Prince 
I.. L. Napoleon’s philological collection, which cost 
£40,000, was finally disposed of quite recently to a Chicago 
library for £6,000. The Roxburge, Beckford, and Spencer 
libraries, on the other hand, realised more than double the 
money paid for them. But the prince of lucky buyers was 
the late Earl of Ashburnham, who purchased three works 
for 450 guineas, which subsequently realised £5,500. For 
the merely speculative book-collector Mr. Roberts has no 
pity ; he is almost certain to lose, and deserves his fate. 


LitttE or no attention has thus far been paid to the 
small—necessarily small, because of the scanty material 
available—and extremely interesting collection of MSS. 
and reliques of the Alfred period, now on view in the 
“Prehistoric Salon” at the British Museum. Yet the 
show, carefully arranged, under the able supervision of Dr. 
Birch, an “ Anglo-Saxon” scholar of no mean repute, will 
deserve a visit on account of its historical value and its 
instructive nature. The MSS., nineteen in number, form 
nearly all part of the Cottonian collection, founded by the 
eminent antiquary and bibliophile, Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton, whose library, bequeathed to the nation in 1700. 
was transferred to the British Museum after a somewhat 
checkered career—in 1731 it was partly destroyed by fire 
—in 1753. To give an idea of its wealth, it may be 
stated that the catalogue drawn up by Mr. Planta, : 
now in use, contains 26,000 entries. 

Tue MSS. in the British Museum directly connected 
with Alfred are the translation—we use the word in the 
sense in which it was understood by the King, who, as is 
well known, made considerable alterations and additi:.ns 
in the works which he undertook to Anglicise—of Orosius, 
a historian who wrote a history of the world, from sn 





ecclesiastical point of view; the version of St. 
Gregory’s Pastoral Cure, a work primarily intended 
for the clergy; the translation of Boethius, 
whose Censolation of Philosophy, with its  semi- 


religious unction, was, until, the days of Thomas A 
Kempis, the chief book of devotion in the Middle Ages; 
the rendering of Bede’s history (the King’s share in the 
work appears to be somewhat doubtful); the Anglo-Saron 
Chronicle ; the Laws of King Alfred, and his “ Will.” The 
MS. of “ Orosius,” mentioned in Dr. Smith’s Catalogue of 
the Cotton Iibrary (1696), is a beautiful specimen of its 
kind. The parchment is in an excellent state of preserva- 
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tion, and the writing is clear and regular. It is assigned, 
by general consent, to the tenth century. The version of 
“Gregory” is preserved in a MS. written during Alfred’s 
reign. It ‘was, unhappily, irretrievably injured in the 
fire, a fate shared to some extent by another MS. of about 
the same date, half of which was burnt. It appears to 
have been originally a quarto, containing forty-nine 
chapters. It mentions Plegmund as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (889), and was dedicated to him. Its interest, as 
presenting us with an authentic literary specimen of 
Alfred’s times, can hardly be overrated. Of the rendering of 
Boethius two copies remain. The Cottonian copy con- 
tains a poetic version of Boethius’s prose, which was pro- 
bably not executed by the King, but by one of his 
courtiers. The “history of Bede,” adapted for English use, is 
presented in a MS. of the tenth century, originally the 
property of a priory in Hampshire (in passing, it may be 
noticed how many of our most valuable literary possessions 
were purloined from convents). An interesting feature is 
a Saxon transcription of Cadmon’s—the first religious 
poet of our race—Anglian verse. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, compiled under Koyal supervision, if not 
actually written by Alfred himself, is shown in 
several MSS. We have not left ourselves space to com- 
ment on the cases containing “ Anglo-Saxon objects of art 
and coins.” Alfred’s coins are not remarkable for excellency 
of workmanship. The artistic achievements of the 
reign are of a much higher order, and give evidence of 
Alfred’s personal skill and catholicity of taste. The so- 
called “ Alfred’s Jewel,” a superb specimen of art, is repro- 
duced in a copy, and some of the rings exhibited convey 
a not unfavourable idea of the condition of art during the 
Alfred period. Dr. Birch says that one of the results 
of the exhibition will probably be a “catalogue raisonne ” 
of early English MSS.—a desideratum which is greatly 
felt. 


ONE guesses that the tremendous new literary activity 
in the United States is not without its tragi-comic side. 


A writer in the American /ndependent tells various stories 


of authors who have learned wisdom from experience rashly 
courted. He says : 

About a year and a half ago, when the excitement over 
“The Man who Labours” and “The Man Who Doesn’t 
Labour” was so widespread, a Connecticut lawyer (I am 
disguising the facts a little in order to save feelings), living 
in a small town, thought that it would bea fine thing to 
collect and publish ray oot form all the essays and poems 
then being written concerning the nobility of labour. I 
sent him something of my own on the subject, and he com- 
municated his entire scheme to me. I did not like it, but 
did not feel at liberty to say so, he being a stranger, a man 
of mature years, and one who was looked up to by his towns- 
men as a local literary light. He corresponded with me 
very freely, and I thought I could detect the gradual failure 
of hope as he encountered, one after another, difficulties that 
to him were quite unexpected. I knew that he had laid 
aside his business in order to follow this will-o’-the-wisp, 
and I was genuinely anxious for him. 

Finally he sent me all the manuscript—about 100,000 
words in all—asking me for criticism and advice. I looked 
the matter over, and found it full of glaring defects. It 
contained only one idea, and this was dished up by scores 
of writers in different forms, with a result that seemed to 
me infinitely tedious. I thought plain speaking was the 
only friendly thing, so I pointed out the defects, advised 
great pruning and the elimination of a large number of the 
articles, also the cutting down of the introduction (which 
my correspondent himself had written—it was very long 
and heavy). I also advised him not to pay for publication, 
but to tell publishers what he had in hand and drop the 
matter if they would not assume the risk. He took my 
advice, and escaped with the loss of a few hundred dollars 
cash and some sacrifice of business ; but he has never written 
a reply to my advice and criticism, and I am afraid he has 
not forgiven me for destroying the delusion that was ruining 
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him—thongh, | jndge, from all his actions in the matter, 
that he isa noble and high-spirited gentleman. The sur- 
geon’s knife hurt. 

| tell these things to point the fact that many writers 
are actually losing money on their laboured productions. 





WE open American literary papers to find their pages 
full of screaming praise of new novels and photographs of 
their young authors, male and female. There must be a 
great deal behind it all. The /ndependent writer says 
there is. 

I met, not long ago, a Chicago man of one of the best 
Western publishing-houses. He told me that during the 
previous year his firm had received and examined 1,700 
manuscripts of books, and had accepted only one. 

“What do you think we paid for that?” he asked, 
grinning triumphantly. 

“How many words ?” | inquired, 

“ Ahout 80,000,” said he. 

“Did you buy outright ?” 


“Tea” 
* Aliout $500 ?” 
“No, sir. We paid only $80.” 


And the Chicago publisher’s reader grinned again when 
he thought of the vain hopes with which those 1,700 
authors had been entertaining themselves. 








Bibliographical. 

Tue rumour that Mr, George Moore is cutting down both 
Kvelyn Tnnes and Sister Theresa in order to get them into 
one volume is at once interesting and suggestive. Let us 
hope it is true. How grateful we should have been if 
Richardson had left behind him a condensed edition of 
(lavissa Harlowe! The question arises whether every 
novelist who has written an abnormally long story should 
not be compelled by statute to issue it also in a sort of 
Liebig’s Extract. Then the public could take its choice. 
Some people like lengthy novels; they cannot have too 
much of them; others can do with very much less. Why 
not appeal simultaneously to the two different, and perhaps 
equally large, classes? There would be this further advan- 
tage--that posterity would have it in its power to decide 
which of the two editions it would preserve. One can 
hardly doubt which edition that would be. Why, for 
instance, should we not have a version of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Mternal City, in which there should be nothing but the bare 
story of Roma and David and the Baron and the Pope, all, 
or nearly all, of the padding about Rome and Roman society 
being excised? There are a few great works from which 
one would not like a word withdrawn; but they are few 
indeed. 

Another thing. When a novel is abnormally long, a 
précis of the plot should be sent to the reviewers. Then 
fictionists would not have to complain that the newspapers 
misrepresented the action and characters of their work. A 
well known—and humane—firm already does this thing in 
the case of its books for boys and girls. On a sort of fly-leaf 
the reviewer finds a brief résumé of the narrative. This is 
philanthropy in its highest form, and, moreover, it probably 
pays. | suspect that tales of all kinds would get much 
fuller “ notices” than they do if their publishers would but 
adopt this simple and sensible device. Moreover, no story 
should be issued as if quite new when it is not new. There 
should be a “ bibliographical note.” The memory of elderly 
reviewers is apt to fail them now and then; the young 
gentlemen “fresh from the universities” (see Oliphant’s 
Piccadilly) have no memories at all. How can you remember 
what you have not read? On the other hand, it irritates 


even the youngest censor to discover by and by that he has 
been shedding a lot of ink and intellect over a “new 
edition.” 

To “ Flowers of Parnassus,” the pretty little series under 
the editorship of Mr. Money-Coutts, Mr. John Lane will 
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add, during the autumn, Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Christmas 
at the Mermaid,” at present a conspicuous feature of that 
writer’s Coming of Love. The illustrator, Mr. Herbert 
Cole, is the admirable young artist who lately illustrated for 
the same series Omar Khayydm. It was, I believe, only 
by an accident that “ Christmas at the Mermaid” did not 
figure as the title-poem of The Coming of Love. The author, 
it seems, was dubious about the acceptance by the public 
of a Romany love story, and, on the contrary, was somewhat 
sanguine about the reception of a poem upon such subjects 
as the Spanish Armada and Shakespeare’s life at Stratford. 
He was, therefore, a little concerned when he discovered, 
too late, that through a mistake the Gypsy poem must take 
precedence of the other. As it happens, the love tragedy 
of Rhona Boswell caught on so firmly that “ Christmas at 
the Mermaid ” fell naturally into the second place. 

Mr. W.S. Hunt writes to me: “ You were speaking, in 
last week’s Acapemy, of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s burlesques, 
and you mentioned several of them. I fancy Mr. Gilbert 
must have been the author of a great many parodies too 
parodies that might perhaps be called burlesques. They 
appeared in the pages of Fun during, I think (I can’t turn 
up the volumes just now) 1866-68, and they took the place 
of the ordinary play notices. Each occupied about a page 
of the paper, and every weak point of the play parodied, 
and of the acting too, was very funnily exposed —so funnily 
that even one who never saw the plays (as, e.g., myself) can 
hardly read the parodies of them without smiling and some- 
times laughing outright. J daresay a hundred of these 
parodies appeared, Were they by Mr. Gilbert? There are 
several reasons for thinking so. One or two were illustrated 
by sketches signed “ Bab”; one appeared in a Jom Hood's 
Comie Annual, with the author’s name attached ; and the 
reader seems to find in the wit of them the Gilbertian 
flavour. By the by, surely « history of Fua—a companion 
to Mr. Spielmann’s Punch — would be a desirable possession.” 

| see that Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a° volume on 
Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries. This, I faney, 
figured some little time ago in the list of Mr. George 
Redway. At present the only book dealing with Sullivan’s 
career is a little brochure written by Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
and published in 1893. The forthcoming work is, | under- 
stand, a very elaborate affair, Barry Sullivan being made 
a peg on which to hang notices of very many contemporary 
players. Unfortunately, though Sullivan was extremely 
popular in the provinces, the colonies, and America, he never 
took a high position in London; and to make him the 
central figure in a long panorama of notable actors and 
actresses would be, | should say, to place him in a rather 
ludicrous position, This, of course, would not prevent the 
work from being eminently useful to the student of English 
stage history. 

The Reminiscences by Mr. Charles K, Salaman, with 
which the new number of Blackwood opens, are,.[ trust, 
only an instalment, the heralds of more to come, That 
Mr. Salaman should make a book of his Recollections was 
proposed to him a few years ago by a firm of publishers ; 
but the project, unhappily, fell through. Mr, Maleolm C. 
Salaman, the son of the venerable composer, was to have 
undertaken the preparation and editing of the Recollections, 
and I hope he was able to make at least some progress with 
his task. Rapid progress was, no doubt, rendered impos- 
sible by the advanced age and consequent physical weakness 
of Mr. Salaman, sen. 

Messrs, Macmillan are naturally reproducing Tom Hughes’s 
Alfred the Great, which first saw the light in 1869, being 
issued originally in three parts. The three parts made up 
a volume which was issued from 1869 to 1871, when the 
book was reprinted, There have been several editions of it 
since, It is very pleasantly written, though, in a sense, 
not “up to date.” I doubt, however, if we really know 
much more about AlfreT now than Hughes did in 1869, 

Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


A Philologist’s Commonplace Book. 


Notes on English Etymology, chiefly Reprinted from the 
“Transactions” of the Philological Society. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Iv is certain that Dr. Skeat did not intend these Notes 
for the mitigation of wet days at the sea-side, the consola- 
tion of invalids, or the redemption of odd moments. Yet 
in all such times and seasons we could not desire a more 
filling and entertaining book than this. The entertainment 
it offers is of a high order. To profound scholarship 
exercised on the words of everyday life are added the 
humour, the enterprise, and the straight-hitting of that 
scholarship. The result is delightful. A personal interest 
which the book possesses has also to be named. The 
portrait of Dr. Skeat, painted by Mr. C. E. Brock, and 
now possessed by Christ’s College, Cambridge, is reproduced 
in the frontispiece. Indeed, the book is nominally pub- 
lished by the help of the surplus of the fund which the 
author's friends raised to procure the portrait. We feel 
morally certain that the “ risk of loss” which this overplus 
is supposed to cover is, in the case of this book, non- 
existent; if it dues exist, then this is a naughtier world 
than we, in our least amiable moments, have supposed 
it to be. 

We have here a philologist’s commonplace book. After 
the appearance of his larger Etymological Dictionary in 
1884, Dr. Skeat discovered that it required both cor- 
rections and additions. Scholars discover these things 
very contentedly. Also the first (A—-Ant) part of the Vew 
English Dictionary was published. To “ share the trimuph 
and partake the gale” of Oxford's great lexicon has 
been the ambition of every earnest student of words during 
the last seventeen years. Partly, therefore, to improve 
his own results, and partly to anticipate the perplexities 
of the new lexicographers, Dr. Skeat began to make these 
notes, which from time to time were read as papers at 
the meetings of the Philological Society, forming a kind 
of serial contribution to the N.E.D., as well as a serial 
supplement to Dr. Skeat’s own Etymological Dictionary. 
To pass a tit-bit of information to Dr. Murray in time 
for the great Dictionary has been Dr. Skeat’s generous 
desire. Even in his sleep he seems to have kept an eye 
open for early quotations and an ear attentive for new 
etymologies. But such things arrive slowly or capriciously, 
and it has sometimes happened that Murrayan mail has 
missed the Skeatean letter-bag. That only adds to the 
romance. How slowly creeps the tortoise to the wall in 
philology, as in war, may be illustrated by a story 
which Dr. Skeat tells in his introduction. © An important 
souree of our knowledge of Middle English is the well- 
known “only Proclamation of Henry III.” In 1868 Mr, 
A. J. Ellis printed this proclamation for the sixteenth time, 
in order to secure a correct copy of a document that had 
often been carelessly reproduced. He used the copy of 
the Proclamation in the Public Record Ottice, that being 
the only copy that was supposed to exist. Now observe : 


It had escaped observation that another copy of this 
document was printed in Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford in 
1837, from a contemporaneous copy said to be preserved at 
Oxford. This edition was brought to my notice about 1880 
by Mr. Turner, who was then at work upon the Oxford 
documents, and I recogniged at once that it was the famous 
“Proclamation.” For Mr. Turner’s death left the matter 
where it was, and I was the only person who was aware that 
such a document existed at Oxford, among the town records. 
In 1882 I made a serious effort to rediscover the MS., and 
it was found at last, at the very bottom of the last place 
which was searched. 1 then copied it out, and printed it in 
the Philological Society’s Transactions fur that year. It 
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agreed with the other copy very closely, except that the last 


word was clearly tnoge (i.e. enough), and not moge (a form 
never ex lained), as printed by Dr. Ingram and in the 
sixteen editions of the other MS. Hereupon the London 
MS. was again examined by Mr. Ellis, who reported as 
follows: “ For moge read inoge. Error discovered on 
19 June, 1882, the dash over the 7 being extremely faint 
and worn, and practically invisible to the naked eye.” The 
result is highly satisfactory, viz., that the existence of the 
Oxford copy is now well known, and a correct edition of it 
has appeared. But it is somewhat singular that the right 
reading of this last word, which makes the grammatical 
construction of the last sentence obvious, did not appear till 
the document was printed for the eighteenth time. 
Merely as an apercu of Dr. Skeat’s labours, this is in- 
teresting. But the Notes are the thing, and to them we 
pass without more delay. Necessarily they are full of 
curious matter, for they represent the bringing up of. the 
last reserves of scholarship to difficult points of attack. 
The words here explained or elucidated are the worried 
bones of etymology. On many of them reams have been 
written, and in their study many a good man has gone 


astray. For example, the N.E.D. practically gives up 
the etymology of “burly,” Dr. Murray remarking 


that “no plausible etymon for the first element has yet 
been found.” Yet he is on the right track in identifying 
it with the provincial English “ bowerly,” and in drawing 
attention to the Middle English “ borli,” a word which, 
however, he cannot reconcile or connect. with the modern 
“burly ” and “bowerly.” Now comes Dr. Skeat with a 
rustle of cheerlul learning and a brisk “Here is the solu- 
tion.” The solution reads like a novelette. Burly is 
merely “bower,” with the suffix “ly,” or the Anglo-Saxon 
“Dbirlie.” Dir. Skeat shows how a long u has become a 
modern short u in “ Thursday,” “dust,” “ husband,” and 
other words, pointing to the descent of burly from 
barlie. As for the form “ borli,” he does not find the 
difticulty any greater, and we will here combine Dr. 


Skeat’s observations on this form, with his explanation of 


the sense development of the word. The gulf between 
“borli” and “burly,” felt by Dr. Murray, all arises 


from a well-known habit of the Anglo-French scribes, who used 
the symbol o to denote the short u, and thus. introduced an 
element of great confusion, which, in a dozen cases or more, 
is extremely puzzling. Dr. Sweet has pointed out how 
commonly this occurs when the short adjoins m or n ; so 
that to this day, instead of writing “munk,” “ huney,” 
“wonder,” “tung,” we all have to write “ monk,” “honey,” 
“wonder,” and “ tongue,” though the symbol o never indi- 
cated a short o at any time in the history of these words. 
Now the same scribes frequently did the very same thing 
when short « occurred before r. Examples will be found in 
Stratmann, where the forms “ forther,” “corsen,” “ tort,” 
“scorf,” “spornen,” “tornen,” “* tortel” correspond, as a 
matter of course, to the modern “ further,” “curse,” “ turf,” 
“seurf,” “spurn,” “turn,” “turtle.” . . . But how about 
the sense? Here, again, | see no great difficulty. A bower 
(see N.E.D.) was, usually, a lady’s chamber or private 
apartment ; and “bowerly,” or “ burly,” meant, originally, 


suitable for such an apartment: ¢/. “homely.” King 
Solomon was, we read, “a borli bachelere,” ic, a 


bachelor suitable for a lady’s bower, a handsome, present- 
able man. In the Morte Arthure we find that someone is 
to “ greet well the queen and all the burly birds (handsome 
ladies) that belong to her bower.” Can anything be more 
suitable? In Rauf Coilyear there is a most telling quota- 
tion. We there read of “a burly bed,” 7.c., a bed adapted 
for a lady’s bedroom. Once more, I ask, can anything be 
more suitable? The various developments really present no 
great difficulty. The modern “bowerly” is well defined 
as stately and comely. Such a woman adorns her own 
boudoir. A knight is “burly” if he is handsome, present- 
able, young, strong, valiant, goodly, comely, noble, and the 
like. The sense, like that of “stout,” easily degenerates 
into large and corpulent. 


OF such fascinating expositions these pages are full. Now 
supplementing, now correcting the N.E.D., but always pay- 
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ing it love and honour, Dr. Skeat works his way among 
these orchids of speech. Sometimes he reproves himself 
for his own mistakes in his Etymological Dictionary. “I 
regret to say my etymology of this word is wrong”; the 
word is “cresset.” Sometimes he places his own and Dr. 
Murray’s labours under one condemnation, as in the case of 
Hamper. Dr. Skeat, 1884, and Dr. Murray have both 
considered that the » in “hamper ” is an insertion ; but 
Dr. Skeat of 1899 declared that the m is the real insertion, 
the whole history of the word being, of course, affected by 
this theory. Again, Dr. Skeat ridicules his own earlier 
etymology of the word “souse,” to plunge down suddenly. 
He had connected it with the substantive “ souse,” mean- 
ing pickle. The words he now finds are of “ totally different 
origin.” The true source of the word is “ without a pun, 
the very word source itself, strange as this may appear, and 
past all guessing.” We have not space to show how Dr. 
Skeat works this out; the article is charming. Having 
made confession of his error, Dr. Skeat does not then 
preserve an affected or exaggerated humility. On the 
contrary, he bids us know that his view is entirely new ; 
“but,” he adds, “I suppose the same thing will be said to 
me as was said when I discovered the etymology of the verb 
‘to surround ’—viz., that, in the first place, it is not true ; 
and secondly, as shown by our Dictionary-slips, though it is 
quite right, we knew it before.” This famous etymology of 
‘ surround ” is found on page 286. 

Among etymologies which Dr. Murray adopts and Dr. 
Skeat heartily approves, is the very curious one which 
attaches to the word crease. Crease is crest, with its t 
dropped. If you fold a piece of paper, and open it 
partially, you can invert it on a table so that the fold or 
“crest.” resembles the ridge of a hill or a roof. In West 
Cornwall “crease” actually means “a ridge-tile.” — Dr. 
Skeat agrees that a “bon-fire,” now lit for rejoicing, is 
really a “ bone-fire” kindled to consume dead bodies in a 
pestilence, and he quotes a 1603 translation of Ovid: 


So either lothly on the ground vnburied they did lie, 
Or els without solemnitie were burnt in bone-fires hie. 


The obvious derivation of catgut has often been disputed, 
but Dr. Skeat finds it good. For the identity of “cloak ” 
and “clock” (originally a bell) Dr. Skeat finds an apt 
description of the Friar in Chaucer : 

Of double-worsted was his semi-cope, 

That rounded as a belle out of the presse, 


’ 


where “ rounded ” means “ stood out stiffly all round,” and 
* presse” refers to the mould in which the bell was cast. 
Under “ cowslip” Dr. Skeat accumulates evidence that the 
poetry of this word is a great. deal more apparent. than real. 
(We refer readers to page 48.) The account of “ debut ” is 
extraordinarily interesting. How many people know that 
dismal is dies mali (evil days) received through old 
French? One of Dr. Skeat’s little triumphs over the 
N.E.D.—only he would never call it a triumph—is his con- 
vincing etymology of “ gallop,” which the N.E.D., following 
other dictionaries, has connected with the verb to leap. 
Dr. Skeat says that the word is really compounded of the 
two Norse words which exist separately in English as 
wold and hop. A man galloping on the downs of Beachy 
Head is a wold-hopper, though he may not know it. There 
was an old French phrase, “grans walos,” meaning great 
leaps and strides, and the identity of gallop with walop 


seems certain. One of the strangest derivations in the 

language is that of pedigree, from Anglo-French “pe de 
‘s - : 

grue,” the foot of a crane. This was explained by C. 


Sweet in 1895. The three short lines radiating from one 
point, which are the impress of a crane’s foot, were used in 
old pedigrees to signify the branching out of a family, and 
a similar sign is still used by genealogists. The article 
on “ plot.” is very interesting, and it is impossible not to 
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find a sardonic element in the seemingly undoubted connec- 
tion between plat and platform (often written plotform). 
To students of London the derivations of “lush” and 
“porter” are familiar. “Go to pot” does not, it seems, 
mean “go to the melting pot,” as is generally supposed. 
Here, again, Dr. Skeat corrects his own earlier opinion. 
He now thinks that the pot is strictly the cooking pot, a 
view shared by Dr. Schmidt. “I venture to think,” says 
Dr. Skeat, “that this expression is far more graphic, when 
we thus refer it, in the natural way, to the ordinary cooking 
pot.” The following quotation from Dr. King’s Art of 
Cookery (1708) is adduced : 

In days of old, our fathers went to war, 

Expecting sundry blows and hardy fare ; 

Their beef they often in their murrions stew’d 

And in their basket-hilts their beverage brew’d. 

Some ofticer perhaps might give consent 

To a large cover’d pipkin in his tent, 

Where everything that every soldier got, 

Fowl, bacon, cabbage, mutton, and what not, 

Was all thrown into bank, and went to pot. 


Hence Dr. Skeat thinks that when, in “Coriolanus,’ 
Act L, se. 4, the soldiers before the walls of Corioli 
opine that the defenders have sent Coriolanus “to pot” 
they mean that they have cut him up like a vegetable and 
annihilated him. 

One dip more, and we shall press this book home on its 
predestined and handy shelf. Dr. Skeat remarks under 
the difficult word Yankee that it is worth noting that 
Yanky was a surname more than two centuries ago. 
Dampier mentions a Captain Yanky. Under the verb “ to 
yank,” Dr. Skeat. “ yanks in” a good story sent him by an 
Oxford scholar, who went angling out West with an ex- 
pensive fishing rig, including a luxurious artificial bait. 
Said a native to him: “I’m amazed, stranger, to see you 
slinging a dollar bug at the end of a ten-dollar pole, when 
you might yank ’em out with a wum and a stick.” 


The Brown Man. 
By Meredith Townsend, (Constable 


Asia and Europe. 
10s, 6d. net.) 


Tux object of these essays is defined by the author as “ to 
make Asia stand out clearer to English eyes.” They are the 
fruit of many years spent in patient study, from divers points 
of view, of the large subject: with which they deal; nor 
do we know of any book, with the possible exception of Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s As:atie Studies, which states so clearly, or 
attempts so resolutely to solve the vast problems to which 
the clash of East and West in Asia gives rise. Mr. 
Townsend’s survey is by no means confined to India, but 
naturally it is the English empire in India, the forces 
which make for and against. it, the probability of its greater 
or less permanence, that form the centre of his speculation. 
His conclusion is an elaborate paraphrase and justification 
of the quotation which he takes from Matthew Arnold : 


The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again. 


Mr. Townsend believes that. English domination in India 
will be a transitory thing, as the earlier domination of 
Alexander has been before it—that it will pass away with 
its glories and its triumphs, and become but a drop in the 
bucket of the ancient memories of the East. 


All the papers are directed to one end, a description of 
those inherent differences between Europe and Asia which 
forbid one continent permanently to conquer the other. 
The struggle between Europe and Asia is the binding thread 
of history ; the trade between Europe and Asia is the 
foundation of commerce ; the thought of Asia is the basis 
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of all European religions ; but the fusion of the continents 
has never occurred, and in the author’s best judgment will 
never occur. 


He qualifies his own view, frankly, as pessimism. He 
believes, if we understand him aright, that English rule in 
India—“ the substitution of the idea of government by law 
forthe idea of government) by human volition”—is a 
blessing enjoyed by the peninsula. He believes that this 
blessing is fully appreciated by India, and that India would 
rather be without it ; that it is an “experiment ” doomed 
tu failure; the “noblest dream ever dreamed by man,” 
and “but a dream after all,” because “the ineffaceable 
distinctions of race were all against it from the first.” 
Similarly, he believes that Christianity is the absolute 
religion, and, at the same time, that, although it originated 
in Asia, it will never be accepted by the Asiatic peoples. 
For this the inherent imperfection of English missionary 
method is only the lesser reason ; the greater is psycho- 
logical, and therefore eternal. The passage in which this 
point is expounded is an excellent example of the subtle 
and original thinking with which this book abounds : 


The character of Christ is not, I am convinced, as accept- 
able to Indians as it is to the Northern races. It is not so 
completely their ideal, because it is not so completely beyond 
any point which they can, unassisted by Divine grace, eee 
to attain. The qualities which seemed to the warriors of 
Clovis so magnificently Divine—the self-sacrifice, the self- 
denial, the resignation, the sweet humility—are precisely 
the qualitres the germs of which exist in the Hindoo. He 
seeks, like every other man, the complement of himself, and 
not himself again, and stands before Christ at first com- 
paratively unattracted. The ideal in his mind is as separate 
as was the ideal in the Jews’ mind of their expected Messiah ; 
and though the ideals of Jew and Hindoo are different, 
the effect is in both cases the same—a passive, dull repul- 
sion, scarcely to be overcome save by the special grace of 
God. I never talked frankly with a Hindoo in whom I 
did not detect this feeling to be one inner cause of his 
rejection of Christianity. He did not want that particular 
sublimity of character, but another, something more of the 
sovereign and legislator. 

Obviously there is here involved, for a Christian, a most 
interesting paradox, and Mr. Townsend is under an intel- 
Jectual compulsion to reconcile his pessimism with his 
theology. This also he does subtly : 

It is said that Christ gave an order to His disciples to 
teach all nations. That is true ; and I for one believe the 
order to be binding, and that the Christian Church which 
sends out no missionaries is a dead Church; but where 
in the record has Christ promised to those missionaries 
universal success? Is it not at least possible that the mis- 
sionaries carry in their hands the offer of eternal life, 
which a few accept, while the rest “ perish everlastingly ?”— 
that is, die like the flowers or the f sme creatures of God. 
This much at least is certain, that for eighteen hundred 
years it has been no part of the policy of Heaven—I write 
with reverence, though I use non-religious terminology—to 
convert Asiatics en masse, and there is no proof that this 
absence of Divine assistance to the teachers may not 
continue for an equal period in the future. 


Mr. Townsend supports his main position by careful 
analysis in detail of the many differences between Eastern 
and Western psychology. He studies the appeal of 
Mahommedanism, so much more potent than that of 
Christianity, to the Hindu mind, the basis of the English 
Empire less on militarism than on the morale of the Civil 
Service, and the decay of native civilisation—“ Indian art, 
Indian culture, Indian military skill,” which that empire 
brings with it. To the inevitable question as to the 
ultimate reason for the irreconcilability of East and West, 
he has several answers to give. He attributes something 
to the bad manners of Englishmen, who talk and laugh too 
much, and are impatient at the loss of time, a thing to 
which the Asiatic does not attach a value. It should be, 
he thinks, a law of “inexorable etiquette” to treat every 
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native with “a grave but distant courtesy, not unlike that 
of the native himself in his best mood.” Something also to 
the fatuity which tries to press the accidentals of Western 
civilisation with its essentials, and to convince the native 
that it is better to spend his money on superfluous clothes 
for himself or superfluous furniture for his house, than on 
superfluous silver ornaments for his wife’s arms and ankles. 
But these are comparatively superficial points, and in the 
long run Mr. Townsend falls back upon a somewhat mystical 
attitude, and maintains the existence of a “dull, uncon- 
querable, unmitigable distaste of Asiatics for white men,” 
of an “inherent antipathy, which is not hatred, but can at 
any momnt blaze up into it.” 

We have preferred to expound Mr. Townsend’s doctrine 
rather than to refute or to confirm it. But we are 
conscious that, in spite of the extreme candour and plausi- 
bility with which he puts it, there is, after all, a good deal 
to be said here and there on the other side. Is the notion 
of a rigid and permanent barrier between East aud West 
Asiatic and European, quite consistent with the con- 
clusions of modern ethnology? On the face of it, it would 
be curious if such a barrier were to coincide exactly with the 
somewhat artificial delimitation of continents. And the 
ethnologists trace for us at least two great racial stocks 
whose distribution is common to both Europe and Asia. 
The “ Mediterranean” man seems to have developed a 
uniform civilisation on every shore of the great inland sea. 
And the Aryan, whether he began in this continent or 
that, at any rate streamed southwards, indifferently, below 
the Alps, the Balkans, and the Himalayas. To a certain 
extent a formal inconsistency may be traced even in Mr. 
Townsend's own language. He tells us: 

The chasm between the brown man and the white man is 
unfathomable, has existed in all ages, and exists still every- 
where. No white man marriesa brown wife, no brown man 
marries a white wife, without an inner sense of having been 
false to some unintelligible but irresistible command. 


Yet four pages earlier one reads : 

The brown man of every shade who now monopolises 
Asia... is probably a half-caste, the result of a long 
series of early crossings between the dark and unimprovable 
aborigines, of whom a few relics still survive, and the white 
man. 


This is probably not true of China, but it is of India, and 
it is inconsistent with the view that the respective 
endogamy of the brown and the white man “ has existed in 
all ages.” There is an “antipathy,” of course, but is it 
really ultimate or “inherent.” Does it differ in kind (it 
does, of course, in degree) from the antipathy between 
Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and Saxon, Cornishmen 
and Devonian? These antipathies, too, exist, but they are 
not incompatible with a common civilisation or neces- 
sarily with a common government (Mr. Townsend is pro- 
bably not a Home Ruler), and we take them to depend 
upon habit and locality rather than upon race. 

It is to be observed, again, that Mr. Townsend 
generalises immensely. And it is as difficult to generalise 
safely about India as Charles James Fox (was it?) found 
it to draw up an indictment against the French nation. 
After all, India is a geographical expression, covering an 
immense diversity of peoples. Mr. Townsend has devoted 
great pains and study to his problem, but he sees it, we 
gather, mainly from the point of view of the educated 
Brahmin. ‘There are other points of view—that of Mr. 
Crooke with his knowledge of the wide diversity of custom 
amongst the tribes of the North-West; that of the late 
Sir Robert Burton, with his knowledge of brothel and 
bazaar. And we doubt whether theories based upon the 


tendencies of Hinduism as developed by Brahmin philoso- 
phies are quite universally applicable to the heterogeneous 
masses, on whom philosophical tenets sit lightly, and 
whose effective religion is some type or other of earth- 
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worship closely akin to that of the primitive European 
peasant. 

Whether you agree wholly with Asia and Europe or 
not, it is a fine book. Few publicists write upon Mr. 
‘Townsend's plane, with the same constant determination to 
see things as they are, and to handle ideas without prejudice 
or partisanship. And few share his accomplishment in 
the art of expression, of setting forth an idea completely, 
and without superfluity, in the course of a few incisive 
paragraphs. One recognises here an essential feature of 
that Spectator with which-Mr. Townsend has been for 
so many years what a journalist less careful of his English 
would call “ identified,” and for which many of those papers 
were originally written. The passages already quoted 
afford more than one example of this admirable literary 
quality, which gives so unusual a distinction and charm to 
Mr. Townsend’s writing. Let us add another, which puts 
in a nutshell a truth not always realised about Mahom- 
medanism. The phase of this faith with which we are 
familiar in Europe is degenerating, but in India 
Mahommedanism is nothing if not progressive : 


Europeans habitually forget that every Mussulman is 
more or less of a missionary—that is, he intensely desires to 
secure converts from non-Mussulman peoples. Such con- 
verts not only increase his own chance of heaven, but they 
swell his own faction, his own army, his own means of con 
yuering, governing, and taxing the remainder of mankind. 
All the emotions which impel a Christian to proselytise are 
in a Mussulman strengthened by all the motives which 
impel a political leader and all the motives which sway a 
recruiting sergeant, until proselytism has become a passion, 
which, wherever success seems practicable, and especially 
success on a large svale, develops in the quietest Mussulman 
a fury of ardour which induces him to break down every 
obstacle, his own strongest prejudices included, rather than 
stand for an instant in a neophyte’s way. He welcomes him 
as ason, and whatever his own lineage, and whether the 
convert be Negro or Chinamn, or Indian, or even European, 
he will without hesitation or seruple give him his own child 
in marriage, and admit him fully, frankly, and finally into 
the most exclusive society in the world. 


Two of Mr. Townsend’s essays, although quite fitting into 
the unity of the volume, for whose leading ideas they 
afford concrete illustrations, are rather biographical than 
speculative in their character. One is a summary of Mr. 
Muir's life of “The Great Arabian,” Mahommed; the 
other, under the title of “A Typical Asiatic,” is a sketch 
of the strange career of the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
who died a broken man, but had more than once a vision 
of a Sikh Empire in India, and who serves Mr. ‘Townsend 
as a witness to the indefinable something which makes 
it impossible wholly and irrevocably to Anglicise an Indian 
prince. 

The lad who seems so like an Etonian may turn out a 
saint ora Nana. What is certain is, that if his will closes, 
he will obey the dictate of that will, be what it may, and 
he the consequences as the Destinies shall choose. 


_These two studies add to the value of a volume already 
of extreme and unusual interest. 


Not ’Awf Bad. 


De Omnibus, By the Conductor (Barry Pain). (Fisher 
Unwin, 2s.) 


Tue title and the idea of these papers are extremely 
happy. They appeared originally, as many will pleasantly 
remember, in To-Day; and now, with judicious—the 
Conductor spells his favourite word “ joodishus,” and we 
shall have a word to say about. that—with judicious clipping 
and dovetailing, they certainly face the ordeal of “ book 
form” with more success than most of the resurrection pies 


of our acquaintance. For Mr. Pain, though he elects to 
play Fool to the Republic of Letters, maintains the 
medieval monarchic tradition, and your Fool is but the 
wise man standing on his head—to save it. The recur- 
rence of the title to the original case and meaning of the 
omnibus was a happy stroke. For the monologues treat 
of nearly all the subjects which interest the man in the 
street. Still happier was the addition of the Conductor. 
For the ’bus conductor is a special product of London, 
born, like the ’bus driver and the cabman, of the necessity 
—and therefore the brother to the invention of swift 
retort following on immediate perception. The Conductor 
puts it thus, speaking of his friend ’Ankin, the driver. 
’Ankin is a “ sowshal reformer” and a power at meetings. 
It ain’t like thet on a bus. Whort yer cawnt sye in ’awf 
a second ain’t wuth syin’ at all. It mye be all very fine, an’ 
narcely expressed, and so on, but it don’t git ome. ’Ankin 
stawts ter awnswer back, but before ’e’s gort inter ’is stride, 
so ter speak, the bus ’as gone on, and the other chap sings 
out, “Call fur it termorrer,” or “Write it art, an’ post “,” 
vr some sich words as them. 
The ’bus conductor, a man trained to immediate inference 
and speedy action, is also a man who several times a 
day cuts, as it were, through the heart of London, and, 
if he be intelligent, ought to know something “de 
omnibus.” And Mr. Pain is certainly intelligent. Further- 
more, the conductor is likely, before many more years 
have sped, to join the watchman, the linkboy, and the 
dodo in their extinction. We, or our children, will enjoy 
the company and the conversation of the motorneer—yes, 
the word has already been born and received its baptism 
of printing-ink in America, but the rich and leisurely 
experience of the ’bus conductor will no longer be ours 
or theirs for a penny and politeness. Therefore Mr. Barry 
Pain’s title and idea again prove themselves good. It 
will be interesting to the men of a.v. 2000—if the paper- 
maker and binder have done their duty—to learn what 
un observant conductor thought of what he saw of human 
nature in the last year of the nineteenth century. 
The Conductor has a happy knack of describing his 
friends. ’Ankin, we have met. Here is Ike: 
Ike is a’ot un. ’E’s a chap as ’as bin in many oceypitions. 
’E’s drove a bus. ’E’s drove a keb. ’E’s bin clawk tera 
bookey. ’E’s dropped so low that one awd winter ’e took a 
dye at puttin’ on skites fur people. Yer see, ’e’d bin mis- 
forchernit. ’Is bus ’ad bin ricin’ another bus’, an’ the other 
bus ’ad knocked a ’ansom keb all ter pulp, which led ter 
ingquiries, and throwed ole Ike art of work fer a bit. Well, 
as I sye, ’e took a dye at puttin’ on skites. 1 met ’im arter- 
wards. ’E’d lorst ’is gimlick, but as ’e’d pinched it to stawt 
with that didn’t carnt fur much. ’E’d cut both ’ands on a 
shaw) skite-blide, but that ’ad meant a bob fur compensition. 
’E’d got the rhoomatism crool, thro’ stannin’ abart in the 
cold. ’E’d got arf-a-crarn left art of whart ’e’ad mide, and 
a sible muff as’e said ’e were tikin’ keer of fur a lyady. ’F'd 
gort as near drunk as no matter, and were goin’ ter finish it 
horf. And when I left ‘im ’e looked as likely ter git 
fourteen dyes as ever I seed a man. 
That hits off Ike. But why this gratuitous torture 
of English spelling? As to the representation of the 
current Cockney in print, we have a long-standing grievance 
against Mr. Pain. There are many words which can be 
caught and printed as spoken. “Tikin’ keer” is true 
enough, and legitimate. But the substratum of accent eludes 
all combinations of the alphabetic letters, and anything 
but the most moderate and careful mis-spelling annoys the 
reader and adds nothing to the verisimilitude of the page. 
The man of Thrums differs as far from polite English 
as the man who says “ Verplestr Bink.” But Mr. Barrie 
has brought him with gentle indication and no violent 
mis-spelling into the ken of London. Why does Mr. Pain 
make his conductor say “rhoomatism,” which is precisely 
the same disease as rheumatism? And how can you dis- 
tinguish in speech between “ joodishus ” and “ judicious ”! 
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One might make a long list of words which Mr. Pain 
mis-spells, as though he were one of the writers who 
think that the dislocation of aspirates is sufficient to 
indicate character. The point of view of the speaker is 
the thing, and Mr. Pain, having that, can afford to dispense 
with the lesser expedient. “Cottidge” he can afford to 
spell “cottage,” “ yoose” is merely “use,” as generally 
pronounced. And “mirracles” are no more convincing 
for the extra liquid. 


The Modern Stage. 


His Kxcellency the Governor: a Farcical Romance in Three 
Acts. By R. Marshall. (Heinemann. — Is. 6d.) 


Carrain MarsHALL has stepped into commercial prosperity 
almost as quickly as Edmond Rostand. His pieces are 
fraught with innocent pleasure for tens of thousands of 
people, and their monetary value is unsurpassed by any- 
thing on the modern stage. The author of “The Second 
in Command ” has provided the most successful of West-end 
theatres with its greatest success. He is certainly a 
phenomenon of the drama, an extremely striking illustra- 
tion of the power of weakness when gracefully exerted. 
For, to us, the chief characteristic of his talent is its 
persuasive and elegant fragility. He uever grips, nor 
seeks to grip. We have seen most of his plays, from 
the earlier amorphous attempts to the last shapely and 
rounded invention, and we do not remember a single 
scene to which the epithet “slight” might not be applied. 
He seems to triumph by refraining, by avoidance, and 
by a faint, witty charm, which, however diverting, is 
decidedly not beyond the reach of forty living novelists. 
* His Excellency the Governor” ran a victorious course 
for many nights. We recall the fact that we witnessed 
it with a certain comatose pleasure, and deemed it an 
ingenious expansion of a very trifling idea. And when 
we come to read the play, we are astonished at the sliglit- 
ness of the idea. It is, in truth, very much slighter 
than we had thought. Collect all your characters on a 
remote and beautiful island, and cause an epidemic of 
love—and there you are! The whole scheme of the play 
is to be perceived in this fragment of dialogue between 
the Governor of the Amandaland Islands and Captain 
Carew : 

Str Montacu : Where on earth has all this yellow dust 
come from ? 

Carew: | believe it’s from the century aloes that are 
flowering outside. 

Str Montacu: Ah! to be sure. 
the islanders have ? 

Carew : No, sir. 

Sir Montacu : These particular aloes flower only once 
in a hundred years, and the yaru goes that in dying of love 
of their own consummation, the yellow dust of their blossom 
is blown about and causes an epidemic of love wherever it 
rests. They say it attacks one quite suddenly. Quaint idea, 
isn’t it ? 

BAVERSTOCK : It’s a comfort it’s only an idea. 

Carew : Love itself is only an idea, my dear fellow, but 
a very charming une. 

The idea so stated, it remains only to bring on the 
women. Captain Marshall makes them three—Mrs. 
Wentworth-Bolingbroke, type of the old, grotesque, and 
unsympathetic; Stella de Jex, type of the piquant and 
apparently naughty ; and Ethel Carlton, type of the entirely 
youthful, beautiful, and good, the stage English maiden 
who subdues all men : 

Carew [Looking through doorway]: By Jove! she is a 
beautiful girl ! 

BavEeRsTocK : She’s divine, absolutely divine ! 
Carew : | say, we didn’t bargain for this. 
Baverstock : For what? Bargain for what ? 
Carew : For such a vision of beauty. 


You know the legend 
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The first act introduces the characters; the second and 
third acts are little but amiable chatter. One foresees that 
Ethel Carlton will marry Carew, and that Stella will 
probably catch the Cabinet Minister. These things 
happen, but there is nothing else beyond a comic opera 
sort of native rising, which is not a rising at all, and 


which _gives opportunity for night alarms and some 
perfectly proper jokes about night-dresses. The sole 


positive quality of the play as distinguished from its 
negative qualities, is the easy attractiveness of the dialogue, 
inainly witty but sometimes sentimental—a dialogue which 
discloses no effort whatever after naturalness. This is a 
specimen of the sentimental : 


STe.ia : Brave fellows! Brave fellows ! 
(aREW: Ethel, listen! Our wedding march. 
Erae.: My soldier husband ! 
[ErxHEL and Carew embrace fervently, as do CARLTON 
and STELLA. 


And this is a specimen of the witty, with a dash of 
sentimental added : 


Stk Montagu: [| beseech you, ladies, be calm! If we 
come to close quarters, I'll ensure your safety. 1 ean 
conceal you in the coal cellar. 

Sre.ya : | go to no coal cellar in this, 
worn it twice ! 

Mrs. BotincBRokE: | have uo desire to give trouble, 
but a more suitable fortress would be the wine cellar. 

Sir Monracu : Well, well, well see. Perhaps, Carlton, 
you won't mind examining the cellars and deciding. Baver 
stock will take you. Come along, Carew ! 


Why, I’ve only 


| He gues out. 

Carew : Coming, sir. {Aside to Eraen.| It’s all right, 
Ethel. Cheer up! It’s glorious to take up arms for you, 
darling ! [ Evit Carew hurriedly. 

Baverstock | Advancing to Eruet}: As a signal to you 
that there is no immediate danger, | shall blow my nightin- 
ale at intervals in the garden. And when the hour of 
- senflan comes, you will find me in 

CaRLTon [Who is waiting at door}: The cellars ! 

“His Excellency the Governor” belongs to a kind of 
work which, by the innocuousness of its unimportance and 
the neatness of its craftsmanship, leaves criticisin silent. 
It is impossible to say anything about it. There it lies, in 
all its prettiness, tepidity, negligibleness, a little English 
hybrid garden-plant which flowers and fades and is 
forgotten. 





Outposts of Civilisation. 
The Father of St. Kilda. By Roderick Campbell. (Russell) 


Tis is a book of considerable value and interest. “ The 
following pages,” says Mr. Campbell, “contain a personal 
narrative—the history of my early years, and of my travels 
and adventures, strange and thrilling enough, in the terri- 
tories around Hudson Bay.” We have certainly found 
the volume to contain strange and thrilling passages, but in 
addition to these, and the vivid accounts of journeys under- 
taken alone through little-explored regions, we find much 
in the author’s attitude and personality to admire. It is 
not merely a book of travel; it is a book of character as 
well. 

Mr. Campbell’s opening chapters are devoted to a sketch 
of his early vears on the island of Lewis, where he was 
born. That event occurred when the Church of Scotland 
was a battlefield for warring theologies, and the parish 
school was closed in consequence. The “auld kirk” was 
defeated, and its minister driven forth. “ Israel,” says Mr. 
Campbell, * had taken to stoning her old prophets.” The 
hoy was ten years of age before he attacked the alphabet, 
which was a burdensome labour to him ; but soon all regular 
instruction ceased, for the master flogged the minister's 
children, and was dismissed. One gathers that in the 
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forties Lewis was a veritable teacup for such siorms. Aiter 
that the youngster educated himself, ran away from home, 
became a “ herd loon,” threw up that distinguished occupa- 
tion, and returned to his father’s house, only to leave it for 
ever soon after. In 1859 he set out for the Hudson Bay 
territory with abounding courage, and a stock of books 
which consisted of the Bible, a Johnson’s Dictionary, 
Lennie’s Grammar, and an unnamed “book on travels.” 
Later in the same year he reached Fort York, whence 
he was drafted, as a servant of the great company, to the 
Red River. 

The history of the next ten years, up to the surrender 
of the company’s charter, is full of interest, but. we pass it 
over to reach the narrative of Mr. Campbell’s solitary 
wanderings. He had mastered most of the Indian dialects, 
and had the rare knack of commanding native confidence, 
but his expeditions into the wild Saskatchewan and Sioux 
countries were, to say the least, extremely bold under- 
takings : 

My outfit consisted of a horse and buggy, two guns, 
ammunition, and blanket, a few pounds of flour, tea, and 
salt. My steady horse, well named “ Rock,” deserves a word 
for himself, for a faithful and affectionate companion he 
rroved himself during two lonely years in the wilderness. 
le was brown and of ordinary height. ... He trotted 
delighttully ten miles an hour, and walked slowly, and was 
most docile. His eyes were hazel, the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Campbell makes us realise keenly the wide impressive- 
ness of the prairies, their beauty, their solitude, their same- 
ness, which is yet far from monotony. Some of his descrip- 
tions have real distinction, and his general estimate of the 
Indian character strikes us as sound and just; respecting 
aud loving it in certain directions, he yet says: © The truth 
is that the red man is incapable of civilisation, and since 
he cannot progress with it, he must be crushed under its 
weight.” The horrible massacre of United States cavalry 
by “Sitting Bull,” in 1876, is, in itself, almost sufficient 
evidence of this, although it is impossible to hold civilisa- 
tion blameless ; indeed, it gained foothold by little short 
of fraud. The winter of that year Mr. Campbell spent 
in the territory of “Star Blanket,” an amiable chief who 
was baptized, apparently, for no other reason than that he 
wished to appear agreeable. He 


appeared in church in Spartan simplicity, wrapped in a 
white blanket, not too clean ; he and his braves, becomin 
impatient at the length of the preliminary service, fille 
their pipes, and beguiled the time by stolidly puffing forth 
clouds of smoke. 
Mr. Campbell pertinently adds: “The best plan would 
have been to make a better man of him, not merely an 
indifferent Christian.” 

Of adventures and escapes Mr. Campbell had his fill ; 
vrizzlies, buffaloes, and Indians, all made exciting work 
for him, but he came through his perils without serious 
hurt. And in reading of these perils we feel that. the author 
has set down bare fact; he never embroiders, never at- 
tempts to force effect. That is one of the qualities which 
we like about the book; it is honest, even in its self- 
complacency, and obviously sincere. And the life which 
he describes is already of the past, though the changes, no 
doubt, are mainly on the surface. The Indian barbarities 
of yesterday have given place to the white lynchings of 
to-day. Between the two such difference as there is may 
he set to the credit of the earlier inhabitants. 

It must be added that the title of Mr. Campbell’s book 
is altogether misleading; and why, upon the cover, do we 
read, “Literary Dawn on Lewis”? The matter is 
beyond our comprehension. 
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Other New Books. 


ANSELM AND HIS Work. By Rev. A. C. WELCH. 

This volume, which belongs to the series called “ Tie 
World’s Epoch-Maker’s,” gives with sympathy and clear- 
ness the life of a very great man. Whether Anselm should 
in strictness be called an epoch-maker might, perhaps, be 
debated. Yet he was in some sense the precursor, if not 
in some degree the founder, of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
which left so profound an impress on the medieval mind 
and its products, which is the very life-blood of Dante’s 
great poem. Abelard, the overweening, studied under him 
in his later days, and despised the aged teacher. But 
Abelard despised most men, and modern criticism has not 
ratified his judgment. Devout with the most personal 
faith, he had yet (as Mr. Welch says) “a confidence in the 
power and validity of human thought which lends an 
extraordinary boldness to much of his speculation.” Faith 
was the basis of reasoning, because he was so confident 
that no truth could ultimately be found in conflict with 
faith. “Credo ut intelligam” (“I believe that I may 
understand ”), he said. Faith was the finger-post, point- 
ing the direction in which solution would be found: but 
his confidence in that finger-post made him the bolder in 
the speculative use of reason. If difficulty arose, the 
remedy was not to draw back, but to push towards further 
understanding. Teacher and philosopher, a converser with 
kings, the steadfast withstander of the terrible William 
Rufus, most savage of the truculent Norman kings, he 
was yet. a master of patient education, in a day when the 
rod lay as ready to men’s hands as the sword. “Monks in 
the chapter were beaten for slight offences. The oblates 
were taught to chastise each other when their masters had 
finished with them.” Anselm rebuked these coarse 
methods. “If,” said he, “ you take a young tree . . . and 
check a branch here and tie in another there, what will you 
have a right to expect when you unbind the lashings?” 
As he preached he did. A young monk who was set on by 
Anselm’s enemies to harass him, he won over by in- 
dulgence, and then trained to an obedient disciple. Of 
this Osborn, who died prematurely, he ever spoke with 
tender affection. He hated secular affairs, and wailed 
pathetically over the burthen laid upon him as Primate 
of All England; yet it was his fate to pass his life in 
constant struggle with kings, the resolute and sagacious 
Henry following the fierce Rufus as his foe. Mr. Welch 
has described with understanding and excellent literary 
ability a lovable personality and a great career. (T. and T. 
Clark. 3s.) 


SHELL Lire: AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE British Mo.uuusca. By Epwarp Step. 


This is a very good introduction to the shell-bearing 
creatures of British waters, salt or fresh, and of British 
woods and lanes. It_is not a guide to the collector, in 
the ordinary sense ; that is, it does not pretend to classify 
and describe all the British mollusca. It does, in fact, 
describe and classify briefly the greater number of them. 
But its chief aim is to arouse interest in the organic 
structure of the creatures themselves, and the relation of 
that structure to their life and surroundings. The mollusc, 
in fact, is described with reference to his mzlieu, as Taine 
taught us to criticise writers. From this Darwinian stand- 
point the book has a place and value of its own, which 
should recommend it to the student of nature behind a 
shell. The numerous and particularly excellent illustra- 
tions increase its value for the amateur in particular, to 
whom it is chiefly addressed. (Warne. 6s.) 


Messrs. Jack’s “ Edinburgh Waverley ” makes rapid and 
punctual progress. 


Old Mortality in two volumes, and 
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The Black Dwarf in one volume are now added. The 
frontispieces in the Old Mortality volumes are the Leven 
portrait of Claverhouse, by an unknown Dutch master, and 
Patton’s portrait of General Dalzell, whom the Covenanters 
hated for “ acting the Muscovite too grossly ”—he had been 
in the service of Russia. 

The Stone Crosses of the County of Northampton, by 
Mr. Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshall), 
is a well-digested and admirably illustrated monograph of 
120 pages, in which the author deals with all the known 
crosses in the county. Mr. Markham’s census of the North- 
amptonshire crosses is interesting. The remains exist of 
some forty churchyard, ten market, twenty village, four 
wayside, and five memorial crosses, besides sundry 
boundary stones. Although none of these crosses can coni- 
pare in antiquity with many found in Cornwall, or in 
beauty with some of the market crosses in the South of 
England, yet they are full of interest; and the county is 
compensated by the possession of two out of the three 
remaining crosses built as memorials of Queen Eleanor. 
Many of the crosses are illustrated here for the first time. 
A useful introductory essay on crosses in general adds to 
the interest of the book, which, however, is first and fore- 
most a careful personal record of all the crosses now to be 
found in Northamptonshire. A feature of Mr. Markhaimi’s 
descriptions is his tables of measurements, showing the 
exact dimensions of all the larger crosses. 

How to Succeed in Your Exvamination, by Mr. George 
A. Wade (Richards, 2s. 6d.), is the last addition to the 
“How To” series. We observe much good advice and 
some practical hints. 





Fiction. 
The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen. 6s.) 


For this series of Dartmoor stories Mr. Phillpotts has chosen 
an apt title, from a passage in a too-little-known book of 
essays by Dr. Martineau—“ God has so arranged the 
chronometry of our spirits that there shall be thousands 
of silent moments between the stiiking hours.” It is the 
hours of Little Silver which strike in the present volume, and 
from the photegraph placed at the beginning of the book, 
all the world and Gidleigh may now become aware that 
Little Silver is Gidleigh itself. Such, however, is Gidleigh, 
that Gidleigh will probably never know that fact. If ever 
a village was out of the world that village is Gidleigh, 
hidden on the edge of the moor under the shadows of 
Cosdon Beacon and Buttern Hill. Yet Gidleigh, or Little 
Silver, can no more help being in the world than London 
can get away from nature. Where man is, there is the 
world and there is nature, and this truth is well proclaimed 
and set forth by one of those extraordinarily sagacious and 
experienced old men into whose colloquial mouths Mr. 
Phillpotts has put most, but not all, of his recitals : 


“Tis the fashion, ’mongst them as doan’t knaw an’ won’t 
larn, to say as nothing never happens here, an’ that theer 
ban’t adeed falled out worth talking of since Queen Victoria 
comed to the Throne of England. But, for my part, us 
"pears to have so many signs an’ wonders as any other 
plaace of like size. An’ if ’tis awnly a bull broke loose, 
or a “ng hoss in the pound—why, theere’s matter for 
discoorse ; for nought never chances wi’out somethin’ behind 
it ; an’ awftentimes a small item will plum out into a far- 
reachin’ thing, big enough to make a wonder from sowin’ to 
reapin’.” ° 

This passage indicates the tone and temper of the book ; 
and what chiefly impresses us about the work as a whole, is 
the wonderful effectiveness of simple events when they are 
narrated simply, without unholy strivings after crises and 
climaxes. One notes the same thing in Wordsworth’s 
narrative poems—those poems whose leading quality is 
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utter homeliness, but which Matthew Arnold deemed the 
greatest since Shakespeare’s. If one takes a couple of the 
tragic stories, like “ The Maiden Bell,” and “ Another Little 
Heath-Hound,” and tries to come at the essence of them, one 
discovers nothing but an incident, such as might excite a 
village and furnish a paragraph to a newspaper—just, for 
example, the mere suicide of a man crossed in love, told 
as it would be told by an “ awld saw!” who had seen much 
and deeply into life, and to whom a suicide was scarcely 
a matter to get over-excited about; a man, indeed, who 
would crack his dry joke concerning even suicide. But it 
charms and it holds. One says, “ This occurred. — This is 
life.” And probably it did occur. Certainly it is life. 
There is every sort of story in the book— idyll, tragedy, 
comedy, and one or two stories that remind you, by their 
richly humorous situations, of de Maupassant’s farces 
normandes, An example of the last is the fate of the “ Old 
Testament man,” Judah Nymet, who lived according to his 
Old Testament in all things, and at an advanced age 
decided to introduce a Hagar into his household : 


“What wan man can do, another can ; an’ what was well 
thought ’pon by the Lord in Bible times would be equally 
well thought pon by Him now, for He knaws no shadow 
of changing. Never a man stood nearer His heart than 
Abraham, an’ to do the same as the patriarch be ever my 
joy an’ pride.” 

“Sure, you’m just such another, if it ban’t irreligious so 
to say,” yawns Mrs. Nymet ; for now the cannel was blawed 
out, an’ her felt oncommon sleepy arter a busy day. 

“Ess, I be—or I try to be,” answers b ck farmer ; “an’ 
I’d have slayed my awnly son ‘fore the Lord so soon as a 
sheep if He’d but commanded. But as Abraham done, 
afore Sarah bore him the bwoy by a miracle of Nature in 
her dotage, so I be gwaine to do; an’ | much hopes as 
you'll fall in wi’ my lofty purpose an’ onderstand an’ judge 
accordin’.” 

“T’ve never crossed ’e, man,” sez his missis, “ an’ ban’t 
like to begin now.” 

However, she did cross him when she grasped his 
“ bowldacious idea ”—-which he termed “a seemly, patri- 
archial thing”—and family influence and family wiles 
ended in the triumph of a new-fangled morality in Little 
Silver. The whole story is delightful. But Mr. Phillpotts 
is at his best in the tragic vein. 





The Skipper of Barncraig. By Gabriel Setoun. (Constable. 
6s.) 

Tins novel, by the author of Barnerarg, takes us again 

to that interesting community. It is a story which is 

redeemed by unessentials. 

Not. that the main story is not well conceived——it is ; but 
after the Skipper’s son ceases to be a boy we lose interest 
in him. As a boy he was all very well; as a young man 
he needed stronger, as well as more delicate, handling. 

It was a settled thing in the Russell family that every 
son should be a sailor, and that the sea should kill him in 
the end. The Skipper’s son was born before his time 
on the night of “Windy Wednesday,’ and his mother 
died, so breaking, for the first time in many generations, 
the tradition that every Russell mother should bear two 
children, a boy and a girl. Says one of the delightful 
gossips who constitute the chief charm of the book : 

“This is the first break o’ the kind that has ever been i’ 
the Russell family. I’ve heard that even afore my day 
there has ave been twa i’ the family—a laddie an’ a lassie. 
That’s no just tradition, for it’s in black an’ white in their 
big Bible. . . . The laddie grew up to be a sailor like his father 
afore him, married an’ brought his twa into the world ; but 
the lassie lived and died an auld maid. It’s queer ; but 
that’s the family tradition, an’ I suppose they maun bide 
by Raa 

But the boy born on “ Windy Wednesday ” had a horror 
of the sea, and developed a passion for dreams and music. 


- 
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The story centres about this temperamental fact, and the 
inevitable antagonism between father aud son. The result 
is wholly tragic, but it is tragedy which hardly justifies 
itself. For so ambitious a theme more power were needed 
than Mr. Setoun brings to its development, though elements 
of power are by no means lacking. If the author has 
nut quite succeeded, he has by no means altogether failed. 
The minor characters, the chorus of gossips, are well 
drawn, and their wisdom and quaintness full of meat. Old 
John Burt, whose reputation for philosophy was founded 
ou a library consisting of five solid volumes, is always 
wood, and his devotion to the Skipper’s son has strong 
points of humour and pathos. He had an annual joke 
which he got off on the boy's birthday, and liked to 
be reminded that he had made it before : 

“Did I, though ?” 
That shows, surely, a reg’lar life. 
Ellen ; no’ that I mind o’ it mysel’... . 
though | might mak’ it again next year, Ellen. 

be hard to beat for reg’lar livin.’ ” 


he ejaculated. “Did 1, though ¢ 
Ay, ay, ’m proud o’ that, 
| wouldna’ wonder 
That would 


The Skipper of Barneraig is certainly above the average 
vf novels; it has both picturesqueness and life. 





Fiander's Widow. By M. KB. Francis. 


(Longmuius, Gs.) 


Fiander's Widow is just a ~“ Pastoral of Dorset” 
attempted upon a larger scale, possibly a rather larger 
scale than there is quite enough stuff in the story to 
justify. It is a little difficult to write of Wessex after 
William Barnes and Thomas Hardy, and Mrs. Blundell 
does not display the same fine intimacy with “ Dorset 
dear” that was hers with the Lancashire countryside of 
which she formerly made her study. Nevertheless, 
Fiander's Widow is readable enough. It runs easily and 
freshly. There are some pleasing pictures of idyllic life 
on a dairy farm. Rosalie Fiander herself and Farmer 
Isuac Sharpe are attractive personages, and the plot, al- 
though it seems at first to proceed on familiar lines, 
receives a neat twist in the closing chapter. On one 
point, however, we must really make a protest. Rosalie 
and her lover have a tiff in the morning over an apronful 
of primroses. In the evening he is guided towards the 
spot in the garden where she stands by a double line 
of white pinks. Primroses flower in April and white 
pinks in June. Surely some elementary attention to 
the process of the seasons is desirable, even in a story 
of country life. 


The Coward. By R. L. Jefferson. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tr is not easy to discover what Mr. Jefferson would be at in 
this novel, nor does the title help us. The narrator of the 
story, Henry Catesby, who resigns excellent prospects in 
the grocery business for a literary career, strikes us as not 
so much coward as cad, not so much fool as knave. At the 
best, it is an unpleasant narrative, unredeemed either by 
vrace of style or vigour of conception. The earlier chapters 
are the best; but when the young man (he is always 
painfully young) gets up to London, and into the toils of 
an impossible journalist named Detheredge, we merely 
read on ax a matter of duty. This Detheredge, we are 
informed, is a brilliant man of letters and a great editor 
He has also a passion for the prizering, and when an 
unfortunate meeting between Joe Banks (of England) and 
Jake Goodman (of Carolina) results in the death of the 
latter champion, the only way out of the difficulty which 
occurs to the egregious Detheredge is to set tire to the 
house and leave the police to discover a charred body. Need 
we say more about Zhe Coward! The worst of such books 
is that some readers, who know no better, may take 
Detheredge for a portrait. But even the most inexpericuced 
reader will perceive that the statement that Catesby wrote 
fascinating stories is nonsense. 
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Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of « selection will follow.| 


Curist AND Anti-CuristT. TRANSLATED BY H. TRENCH. 


“ Dimitri Merejkowski is perhaps the most interesting 
aud powerful of the younger Russian novelists, the only 
writer that promises to carry on the work of Folstoi, 
Turgeniev, and Dostoievski. His books, which are already 
numerous, are animated by a single master-idea, the 
Pagano-Christian dualism of our human nature. What 
specially interests him in the vast spectacle of human affairs 
is the everlasting contest between the idea of a God-Man 
and the idea of a Man God; that is to say, between the 
conception of a God incarnate for awhile (as in Christ), 
and the conception of Man as himself God—gradually 
evolving higher types of splendid and ruling character 
which draw after them the generations.” Thus Mr. Herbert 
Trench introduces this Russian writer, following the critical 
remarks of M. Prozor in the Mercure de France. The 
stery here translated is laid in the epoch of Sa/ammhd 
and Quo Vadis. (Constable. 6s.) 


(QUEEN SWEETHEART. By Mrs, C. N, Witutamson, 


A great many nevels now stand to Mrs. Williamson's 
credit. This one opens in the Savoy restaurant, into 
which Jeck Tredennis has “ dropped” to be “cheered out 
of an aimless, discontented mood.” Here “ Jack Tredennis’s 
grey, black-lashed Celtic eyes.” find much employment, 
but are riveted to a woman’s face that “in charm, in 
fascination, was a law unto itself.” The story quickly 
widens out. We are in Cornwall. <A Russian Colonel, a 
‘ veiled lady,” and “ The House with Grey Gables” appear. 
The “colonel” turns out to be something else, and 
elements of mystery and horror are not wanting to this 
melodramatic, not unskilful, story. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 


Tue Cas or THE Kurure. By Mrs. B, Tangueray. 

A flower farm seems a delightful setting for a story. 
~ Acres of splendid colour and sweet odours ; between them 
narrow lanes from patch of glory to patch of glory . . . 
beyond that—still more inland—the little town of 
Nenequay—beyond that the World.” A good beginning to 
a2 sunny and scented love-story. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 


By WiiiiaM A. Ren. 


This story would be better for some explanation clearer 
than the one provided. It is a kind of extravaganza, 
having for its material the contest between labour and 
capital in the United States, and sets forth the career of 
one Albert Alling, who, at the age of eighteen, arrives at 
Boston, and becomes an employé in the Automatic 
Syndicate Works. The moral of the book is that “ Union 
for good ends is beneficent and is of God; union for any 
other purpose is malignant, and is of the devil.” 
(Drane. 6s.) 


(iypA ‘THE Gorn. 


Casu 1s KING. 


By Exxest WESTERN. 

An historical rumance of Constantinople, opening in 
1066, and full of war and intrigue. Its setting affords at 
least a fine mixture of races and creeds. “With ever-in- 
creasing wonder I waded down the contents of the docu- 
ment ... I was to swear by ‘the hammer of Thor,’ by 
‘the Sacred Ring on the Altar,’ by ‘the Cross of Christ,’ 
by ‘the bolts of Zeus,’ by ‘ Heaven,’ and by ‘ Hell,’ by my 
soul, by my hope of salvation . . . that what I saw, heard, 


smelt, tasted, thought, felt, when with her, was to be as 
if it had not been when I moved beyond the circle of her 
presence.” The “ presence ” is that of the Empress Eudocia. 
(Burleigh. — 6s.) 
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George Eliot. 


Seipom could a moment seem more incongruous, while in 
reality very rarely could a moment be more fit than the 
present for a new and popular edition of George Eliot. 
And by a singular accident of time, the approaching falling 
in of Messrs. Blackwood’s copyright has produced two 
equally desirable re-publications—the Library Edition, 
large volumes in blue-grey linen, at ten shillings net, and 
a small popular edition, light, portable, with thin pages, 
but excellent large print, at two shillings. Perhaps the 
latter is the more attractive of the two, being readable any- 
where—in bed, travelling, out of doors, at any moment 
of available time. The other is, essentially, as it is called, 
a Library volume, dignified and sober, but a little large 
and heavy for enjoyable reading, except under the best 
conditions. 

Will these new editions be much read, however? We 
wonder, for the mental and spiritual outlook of a genera- 
tion past| and the mental and spiritual outlook of to-day 
are enormously different. ‘the peculiar interest of this 
particular re-publication, in fact, apart from the literary 
greatness of George Eliot, is the contrast this spiritual 
idealist presents to the undeniable spiritual movement, now 
struggling into life. For it is long since the culture of 
the soul has been more conscious and absorbed. _Pre- 
occupation with the life above, and beyond the material, 
temporary, and earthly life, ‘s spreading like a wave from 
continent to continent. And George Eliot was one of the 
most pre-eminently spiritual novelists in the English lan- 
guage. The motive below ail she undertook was the 
awakening of the soul and the revealing of the beauty and 
contagion of it. In every votume she ever wrote it was 
the soul only she wrestled with, analysed, anguished for, 
the soul alone that became of moment to her. Neverthe- 
less, between the idealism of George Eliot and the idealism 
of to-day is one great point of divergence. The spiritualism 
of to-day regards itself above all as an inspiration due to a 
higher condition of soul, independent of the material life 
and the concessions made to it. In its most perfect form 
it is the beautiful spiritualism of Doffkiosky’s Crime and 
Punishment, where Sonia, the girl who has long led a 
debased life, is shown to possess a soul of Christ-like beauty 
and radiance. The nature of her means of livelihood has 
never been able to reach or corrupt her soul. The former 
was a disaster of the earthly life, a bitterness brought upon 
it by the harsh complexities of temporary existence, 
but the compromise was of the body, not of the 
spirit; and it is the inner life of the spirit that. 
is alone of importance. Nothing can exceed the 
spiritual insight of Doffkiosky in the delineation of Sonia. 
It is as if for 2 moment the blindfolded condition of human 
judgments had ceased, and for a second the true value of 
man’s earth failures and éarth condemnations had _ be- 
wilderingly emerged. But in its development and expan- 
sion this new spiritualism has taken on elements not visible 
in Sonia. To have mystic vision, to feél security and 
communion with the unknown worlds, has grown to exert. 
a preponderating influence. To the demands of one’s soul 
everything must be sacrificed, and the reward comes largely 
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in visions—in stirring signs of ancther existence surround- 
ing and continuing this. The spiritualism of Géorge Eliot 
was of a sterner and more sombre material. Devoid of 
mystic qualities, it possessed, on the other hand, an un- 
deviating courage in grasping the laws of life, and in accept- 
ing the impossibility of all escape from them. Disregarding 
the soul’s thirst for inspiration and ecstasy, George Eliot 
yearned to see it always in action—action being to her the 
final and irreparable test upon which to render judgment. 
The self-soothing attempt to make evil bear the same fruit 
as good she fought incessantly as a bitter and corrupting 
delusion. And the question with her remained unalterably 
what had been done, never what had heen fe/t, of spiritual 
comfort and loveliness. 

No book George Eliot wrote can quite touch the sus- 
tained beauty of Adam Bede, and in none has she unfolded 
the whole extent of her spiritual belief with more com- 
pleteness and clarity. And in opposition to the leniency 
of to-day, Gecrge Eliot’s spiritualism forgave no sin, ac- 
cepted no weakness, passed over no debts not paid back to 
the uttermost farthing. The kingdom of heaven, she 
believed, could not be got otherwise than painfully. With- 
out wrestlings and agonies, and fierce battles against 
temptations, no soul could gain security of foothold. Un 
relaxing self-abnegation was the only means of journeying 
upward. This terror of earthly care, moreover, speaks 
with a wistful loveliness from neariy all her best. characters, 
but never with a more moving power than from the mouth 
of Dinah Morris—Dinah Morris, who brings with every 
page tears of love and envy into one’s throat. And very 
early in the book Dinah says, speaking of the results of her 
preaching in various places : 


It’s wonderful how rich is the harvest of souls up those 
high-walled streets, where you seem to walk as in a prison 
yard, and the ear is deafened with the sounds of worldly 
toil. I think, may be, it is because the promise is sweeter 
when this life is so dark and weary, and the soul gets more 
hungry when the hody is ill at ease. 


This is the conviction of all George Eliot’s writing. Dinah, 
moreover, repeats the same beiief towards the end of the 
book, when urged by delightful Mrs. Poyser to stay with 
her : , 

Your wish for me to stay is not a call of duty which I 
refuse to hearken to because it is against my own desires ; 
it is a temptation I must resist, lest the love of the creature 
should become like a mist on my soul shutting out the 
heavenly light. 

A few lines previously she had explained that she felt 
the life one of “too great ease and luxury, in which we 
have all things too richly to enjoy.” Curiously enough, 
nevertheless, ir spite of this overmastering religious ardour, 
George Eliot has never exerted a great influence upon 
emotion or character. She makes no disciples, submerges 
no temperament, constitutes no turning-point in the career 
of the bewildered and guide-seeking soul. Probably she 
was too great a thinker. The gigantic force of her work 
goes inevitably through the brain to the heart, and not 
from the heart to the intelligence. Also, she lacked one great. 
quality —the moving power of any intense enthusiasm. To 
the very essence of her being, George Eliot was a pessimist. 
Even of love she wrote: “It ‘s not true that love makes all 
things easy; it makeg us- choose what is difficult.” And 
just because of this preponderating sense of the im- 
placable tragic and suffering, George Eliot can never 
become to any great extent an epoch-marking author. 
Moreover, she saw and understood everything ; her compre- 
hension, indeed, is often appealing in its profundity, but. 
she saw without imagination, withoui fancy, without a 
moment’s submerging emotion, and always with a_per- 
fectly clear consciousness of the physiological law behind. 
To a great extent she may be said to have been an 
enormous brain, but not an enormous personality. 
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Nothing, for instance, is so difficult to realise as the fact 
that she was practically twice married. The impression 
given is of a woman incapable of inspiring a great love— 
of a woman who has hungered for, but never known, the 
humanising experience of a boundless human tenderness. 
For the feeling is invariably .f an imagination idle behind 
its pity, of a sensibility chill below its knowledge. Some- 
times even George Eliot suggests a thin streak of uncon- 
scious cruelty—a fleeting insensitiveness of temperament. 
Certainly she never flinched Lefore the just punishment of 
sinners, and there are one or ‘wo little phrases as regards 
the hanging of poor Hetty that tighten the reader’s throat 
with a sense of absolute physical sickness. To discuss 
George Eliot, however, in passing, is impossible. There 
is no manageable point to stop at under a volume. The 
colossal dimensions of the figure pygmies words, while a 
handful of them reach cover about a nail’s breadth of the 
gigantic whole Her attitude, however, towards the grim, 
perpetual prcblem of disastrous marriages has at the 
moment as intense and special an interest as her religious 
outlook. For it is time whon this familiar tragedy has 
fastened itself like a vice upon the imagination. And 
again and again—in Romola, in Janet's Repentance, in the 
case of Dorothea Casaubon, of Grandcourt and Gwendolin, of 
Rosamund and Lydgate—she returned to the subject, and to 
the question of a man or woman's duty—their soul’s duty 
—in the face of the insurpassably difficult situation of a 
calamitous marriage. Nothing concerned her more deeply, 
in fact, than the discovery of how much or how little 
should be endured, physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
before conscience could rightfully be absolved from a 
continuance 0° responsibility. That she should choose the 
most difficult solution was in keeping with her tempera- 
ment, and the fine asceticism of her religious conceptions. 
Moreover, « mistake to her, no less than a crime, con- 
stituted a thing rigorously to be paid for. It is the law 
of nature that every nature mistake should bring inevitable 
retribution, and the effort to escape from any natural law 
struck her as a piteous futility. Secondly, that the soul 
could shake off the yoke of any accepted responsibility 
would never have been accepted by her for a second. 

On the other hand, Nora, in lbsen’s The Doll’s House, is 
a superb example of the modern view of a soul’s righteous 
cours® in the grip of an overwhelming materialism. Half 
dazed by a magnificent instant of inner illumination, Nora 
takes knowledge that her soul and her husband's had never 
communicated, that he was not her soul’s husband, that her 
soul, indeed, was the very last thing he could realise or 
desire. And with a wonderful vision of the truth below 
all surface appearances, she goes, shutting the door behind 
her. Dealt with by George Eiiot, she would have been 
kept there, to reap the seeds of the poor blind past, and 
to bring fort’: the blossoms of her soul, only through 
anguished endurance of the conditions created by them 
both. ; 

Nevertheless, though the coul>ast is very marked between 
George Eliot and the idealisis of to-day, there is a 
certain value in thinking of them together. For between 
the growing increase of spiritual serenity and George 
Eliot’s thirst—not for what may be seen and foretasted, 
but what must be done and siffered—there is no root 
antagonism. They round and complete each otlier. 
George Eliot missed the smiling gaiety of those who have, 
as in # vision, realised how small an item are both the 
tears and the sins*of earth, bui she had a tragic courage, 
a strength and nobleness of enaurance in dark places, and 
an immovable integrity of conscience that can never 
depreciate in beauty. 
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Things Seen. 


The Candlesticks. 


Iv seemed a perfect ending to a dusty day of tramping to 
sup in that inn-parlour. It was as though I had suddenly 
been transported to the cool twilight of an earlier century, 
and at any moment I was prepared to hear the tootling 
of a coach horn and the clash of hoofs on the cobble-stones 
without. The room gleamed contentedly; light was re- 
flected from polished, black oak beams, from copper-warm- 
ing pans, copper kettles, and a set of old brass pestles and 
mortars. But what took me particularly was a pair of 
brass candlesticks, which served to hold the illumination 
for my feast. They were simple candlesticks enough, but 
had an exquisiteness of line which somehow reminded me 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” I could fancy wigged heads 
nodding near them, old stories circling about them, old 
wine sparkling in their neighbourhood. And then the 
marks of the hammer were plain upon them, the authentic 
touches of the artificer. I felt that I might be happy for a 
week if I could possess myself of such a treasure. 

The landlord came in. I praised his beef, his beer, and 
---more cautiously—his candlesticks. “Oh, them!” he 
said. “Like ’em, do you, sir? Well, that’s queer! My 
son, he made ’em only t’other day. We haves a kind of 
wot they calls a handicraft exhibition in the village every 
year. But my son never gets no prize.” 

I had no heart to praise the candlesticks after that. 
The awful thought came to me that perhaps the son had 
made the kettles, the warming-pans, even the brass pestles 
and mortars, as well. 


Mother Earth 


I came out of the Temple, and walked westward, sick of 
everything. The day was hateful, the Strand was full of 
idle people, mere obstructors of the passage of those who 
possessed a purpose. To avoid them I turned aside from 
the main thoroughfare, and in Tavistock-street, to the 
south of the yard where vegetables are dealt with at 
Covent Garden, I got relief. It was simply an odour: the 
smell of country earth, the smell you get when you are 
wandering in deep Cornish lanes, and something tempts 
you to pull a fern by its roots from the hedge. That 
changed everything, for as I went on my way I was no 
longer in London. I was away in the West again, and I 
had dined with the doctor, and had smoked and talked of 
books, and of the slow-moving life of the country, in a 
beautiful old garden. Then, conscious of an infirmity of 
the eyes, and of an utter lack of the sense of locality, I 
entreated him and his friend to see me some part of the 
way home across the sand hills, to the bungalow where I 
was stopping. So we set out, three of us, and left the 
sleeping town, and gained the wide expanse of the sand- 
hills, overgrown with a short turf for the most part, but 
sometimes rising into high mounds, and these covered 
with the reedy spire-grass. There was a sea fog, and the 
moon was not yet up. The white stones, set for the 
guidance of travellers, were far apart, and frequently we 
wandered from the track. Suddenly I stood still. One 
could have sworn that there was nothing but sand for a 
good mile, and yet here, hidden in the white fog, there 
was a patch of ground from which there came just that 
same odour—the smell of the roots of a fern newly torn 
from the ground. We stood for a long time, and when we 
continued our journey, I still had that surprise of the 
night. in mind. It all came back to me now in Covent 


Garden, and there was a sea-fog, and the breath of Mother 
Earth in it, al) 
Piccadilly 


the way from Tavistock-street to 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Marcen Prevost has written a pretty, somewhat 
fragmentary story, Le Domino Jaune, the youthful romance 
of a diplomat. The volume is charmingly illustrated, and 
might be offered as an acceptable gift to a married woman. 
For the traditional Young Person will never be so emanci- 
pated in the esteem of her elders as to be allowed an 
indiscriminate abuse of the literature of M. PrAvost. But 
he is now a convert. He has sown his literary wild oats, 
which, unlike the process generally with the sons of per- 
dition, has been one of exceeding lucrativeness. Discreet 
and virtuous fiction, like M. Réné Bazin’s exquisite Jerre 
qui meurt, or M. Le Roy’s striking and charming /acquow 
le Croquart, does not run at a bound into several editions, 
and nobody yearns to dramatise it, like the too deplorably 
famous Demi-Vierges. So M. Prévost, with an attentive 
eye upon the next vacant arm-chair under the Cupola, has 
settled down to take life and fiction seriously, and accept 
the fact that men and women have a thousand other in- 
terests besides mere sexual relations. He is beginning to 
take a healthier and larger view of love itself, and in time 
I have hopes that he will even come to understand what 
love really is. This is an old quarrel between M. Prévost 
and myself, a quarrel carried on, however, on the best of 
terms. I belabour him most dreadfully, and he smiles— 
like the Heathen Chinee. He is not even put out when I 
tell him that the greater part of his books should be burnt 
on the public place; he only strives to persuade me that 
English novels are greatly more immoral than his. He 
once, good-humouredly and perfidiously, wrote an article in 
the Journal to prove that a novel of mine was worse than 
anything he would have dared to write in sober French. 
The Journal believed him, and possibly he believed him- 
self. Anyhow, we have mutually forgiven each other, 
and I welcome him to the fold of respectable fiction as a 
sort of recovered soul. Still the suppression of a word 
here, a suggestion there, would have bettered this new 
little work—a sort of holiday task. He meets a diplomat 
abroad, who sentimentally confides the broken romance of 
his youth to him. The lad has been brought up by his 
mother and the inevitable M. l’Abbé in the most delicate 
fashion. He is pure, incurious, and well-bred. His chiet 
sends him into the arms of oblique adventure by asking 
him to go in his stead to a masked charity ball. There he 
meets and is pursued by a yellow domino. She asks him 
to carry her off. It is the first time he has come in 
contact with Woman—lovely Woman—and it would not 
be in nature to expect him to back out of the obvious 
responsibilities of his position. He hails a fiacre, and 
drives her to a fast and fashionable night restaurant he had 
heard his polished uncle mention. There he endeavours 
to make love in the usual way, having, by a stroke of 
inexperienced genius, ordered a perfectly correct supper. 
To his stupefaction the lady, who has. practically carried 
him off, is ice to his advances, and at a given moment 
behaves with incredible impropriety. Just as she does so, 
and his puzzled brain is swimming from emotion and sur- 
prise, the door opens, and they are confronted with the 
injured and irate husband and the majesty of the law. 
The lady disappears, leaving him broken-hearted, and the 
mystery is only cleared up years afterwards. She hated 
her husband and loved another. She longed for divorce, 
but French law forbids marriage with the co-respondent, 
so she seized hold of this well-bred and sympathetic 
“youth” to play the part of false co-respondent, which 
brought about the desired divorce, and enabled her to 
marry her lover. 

M. Paul Marguerite assures us, in his preface to the 
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late Jean 
writer is a prosateur of great genius, that Byzance is a 


Lombard’s extraordinary Byzance, that the 
seizing poem. The word “ vast,” which he applies to it, is 
in its place, if it implies an insatiable ambition and an 
immense effort, not in any way crowned by a proportionate 
achievement. If Jean Lombard was thinking of 
Salammbé, he went to work after the fashion of Zola, with- 
out the style, the tact, the taste of such an artist as 
Flaubert, or the force of the king of naturalists. The result 
is a nightmare of erudition and wildly eccentric French— 
French that defies the custom of ear and eye, and looks 
like a remarkably ugly foreign tongue, and a desperate 
crowding of Byzantine characters. Perhaps some in- 
genious and painstaking person would read this book at 
a sitting, but it took me a week, with compulsory pauses 
of twenty-four hours after each hali-dozen chapters. At 
the end I was no better off. I closed the volume with the 
sensations of a schoolboy who has reluctantly got through 
a dull and difficult task. This is the way Jean Lombard 
writes: “ Des hymnes, vivacement ; chacun debout.” And 
again: “Seule elle se rasseyait, avec toujours en sou 
intellectualité, pas assez, rudimentaire pour n’avoir 
conscience de ce qui adviendrait, l’aigué aperception des 
dangers obscurément latents pour Ouvraque.” Any sentence 
out of the four hundred long, closely-printed pages 
might be offered as a puzzle to those who know French 
well enough to feel confronted with the unintelligible. 
The author had been hearing of the Browning and 
Meredith laurels in the path of obscurity, or perhaps 
he hoped to retire into poetic darkness with the late 
Mallarmé. But he has none of Mallarmé’s musical 
suggestiveness. He is simply rough and barbarous. For 
those who like to follow M. Paul Marguerite in his admira- 
tion of Jean Lombard, I add this passage from his pre- 
face: “His forgotten work reappears, beautified, with a 
fresh youth; it is vivified, it rises, and behold it coming 
towards us glittering with gems, in the hieratic stiffness 
of its robe, incrusted with golden enamel athwart this 
strange book, Byzance! ” 

M. Eugéne d’Eichthal has published a very lucid, 
learned, and interesting study of Socialism, Collectivism, 
and Communism. He shows us how socialism is not of 
our days, but existed throughout every civilisation that 
has flourished and disappeared. The war between the rich 
and the poor is as old as wealth and poverty, and has 
confronted all forms of government with unsolvable 
problems, animated with irrational sentiments towards each 
other. M. d’Eichthal does well to recall to a Christian 
race that cradled its religion, that the Ancient. Testament 
is “ profoundly impregnated with a sentiment of protesta- 
tion against social inequalities ; with an appeal to a Provi- 
dential plan in favour of the oppressed, to which the history 
of humanity has responded by long echoes” ; and that the 
law of Moses, which commands the Sabbath rest, is but 
a legal protection of the labouring classes. I have not 
space to write more fully about this interesting study of a 
burning theme, but, in the face of this quotation from a 
curé of the seventeenth century, we may admit that social 
unrest in France dates long before the Revolution: “ Poor 
people, you bear all the burden of your kings and princes, 
who are your first tyrants; you are then charged with all 
the nobility, the clergy, all the monkery, the men of justice 
and of war, and finally with ‘all the idlers. For it is but 
by the fruits of your harsh labour that they all exist. And 
yet by nature all men are equal, and have equal rights to 
the goods of earth.” 

H. L. 
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The Red-Hot Library. 


In that vast, intricate, and seething organisation known 
us the Salvation Army there are many departments, and 
one of these, probably one of the least, is the Book 
Department, which, from No. 100, Clerkenwell-road, 
diffuses a highly specialised literature of saintliness. The 
Army Book Department flourishes. It is forced to flourish, 
by the ecstatic and yet calculating energy which radiates 
from General Booth, whose last vibration distends the 
cheek of the salvation cornet-player on the Indian plain. 
Salvation Army publications do not fail; they enjoy no 
tepid success of curiosity. They have got to “go”; 
therefore they go: it is ordained. The Departmenta 
catalogue lies now before us, and it strikes us as an 
admirable instance of the adaptation of means to an end. 
(ne can perceive in it the shrewd native skill, the rough 
und careless power, the tireless faculty for ramming-home, 
which have made the Salvation Army what it is. You 
must not suppose that the Army has encircled the world 
by dint of wearing out trousers at the knees, or of catch- 
ing pneumonia at the street corner on wet nights. Behind 
all these public phenomena of yearning and of appeal is 
a great brain, a brain which we have no hesitation in 
describing as Napoleonic in its imagination, its genius for 
detail, and its choice of assistance. If such a brain were 
not at this moment tyrannising over the Army, the Army 
would be a miracle; and there are no miracles. Take 
this item from the Catalogue: “ Books tHat BiEss.—A 
series of Pungent Reviews reprinted, by request, from the 
War Cry. Not a dry paragraph in the whole book. 
Just the sort of literature to keep the heart warm and 
enthusiastic for souls. 191 pages. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; 
Paper, Is.” Or titles like these—Bvrhle Battle-Axes, A 
Ladder to Holiness, Life and Death: Stirring 
Addresses to the Unsaved, Red Flowers of Martyrdom. 
Such telling phrases were not chanced on by luck ; they 
came from some subordinate brain, at the bidding of the 
same imperious, original force which causes the drum to 
vex the drowsy ear of Sunday morning on village greens 
and municipal squares. It is a rare fine thing to rtle, and 
(reneral Booth rules. He informs, energises, and inspires. 
One can hear him saying to his Chief of the Staff, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, who has dominion over literature, that 
literature must just set to and save souls by any means it 
can ; that any stick is good enough to beat the devil with ; 
and that the Book Department had better move along with 
the times—and quick, too! Then Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
and all his, begin to look round and observe what the 
literary world is doing. The literary world happens to 
le in the midst of a predilection for “series” and 
“libraries,” outcome of a device for making one book sell 
another. Obviously, then, the Salvation Army Book 
Department must have its Library. A name, a name for 
that Library, a name that shall startle, arrest, and lay 
the reader prone! What epithet so fitting, so entirely 
apposite and descriptive, as “Red Hot”? Lo, therefore, 
the “Red Hot Library,” in red-paper covers, price six- 
pence, stern, ugly, and magnificently in earnest ! 

The particular volume of the Red Hot Library which 
has reached and impressed us is Commissioner Dowdle, 
the Saved Railway Guard, by Commissioner Railton. One 
can smile the superior smile of indulgence at the title- 
page, but nobody who admires force and singleness could 
possibly condescend patronisingly towards the actual con- 
tents of the book. The biography is a document of 
genuine interest. There is no question of any literary 
performance, of the various arts and wiles of the penman. 
Commissioner Railton’s sole object is to get the stuff 
down on the paper, somehow, anyhow. He revels in the 
abundance of his material, and never wastes a word. 
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Supject is everything with him, treatment nothing. This 
is not literature; it is soul-saving, a contrivance te 
keep you out of hell, and despatch you to glory. Nauglit 
else matters in all the world, but the fear of hell. Com- 
missioner Railton would certainly have no patience with 
people who chattered about art, while one soul was left 
on the broad road. And if you told him that he wrote 
much better prose than many novelists, he would probably 
regard you as tedious. If you said that this life of James 
Dowdle was a remarkable piece of work, he would, no 
doubt, refer you to his apostrophe on p. 110: “Oh, that 
God may raise at least a few readers of the story to be 
proper Blood and Fire followers of the Saved Railway 
Guard!” One is not in the least surprised at his en- 
thusiasm for James Dowdle, for James Dowdle was an 
astonishing man. The recital of his career makes you 
forget even the absurdity of that name—Dowdle. As a 
youth he played the bass-viol for the Church of England. 
Then he went to London in service of the Great Western, 
and took to evil courses. After some “weeks of agony ” 
he was converted at a religious service held by a converted 
actor in a music-hall. He slid back, however, once or 
twice, and it was not till the age of thirty-two that he 
appeared publicly as the agent of God among sinners. 
From this time henceforward his God, that exceedingly 
anthropomorphic conception of the Salvation Army, directed 
his activities. One is bound to admit that the man was 
never left in the lurch. He kept an intermittent diary, 
which is full of the superior influence: “The hall was full 
at six. At 6.30 perfect jam. Preached. The power of 
God rested upon the meeting. Three souls professed con- 





version.” Again: “Monday, Nov. 10th—Felt rather 
Mondayish. Visited several. God is working. Took tea 
with Mr. S— , an old saint that has prayed much for 
Kettering. Seventy-nine years of age Happy in the 
Saviour. Hallelujah!” Again: “My faith seems 
stronger . Band meeting. Good attendance. 


Speakers too long. May God give us point and power.” 
Mrs. Dowdle helped efficiently in these meetings. She 
writes: “I had often to put some out, and if I did it there 
was no row; but if any man tried, there would be a fight. 
So I just used to stick my knuckles into their neck, and 
out they would have to go.”- And after this the Diary 
proceeds: “Chatham. I desire to be like a flame of fire 
here Lord give us power!” “Open air, very cold, 
but the people listened.” _ That was at 10 am., but an 
hour later, when “Mr. M. preached at the Lecture Hall, 
the people were very restless.” We like the following, at 
3 p.m. on the same day: “Mrs. Booth preached. Body of 
the Hall full. They heard the truth for once.” On his 
thirty-third birthday he writes: “My desire is to be all 
for God, and to spend and be spent for God in winning 
souls, and for this make me wise.” Over twenty years 
later comes this entry: “My 55th birthday—a_recon- 
secration of myself to God for His service. This last year 
we have held 521 indoor meetings, besides open-air meet- 
ings, and marches, and demonstrations ; 2,403 seeking God 
at the penitent-form ; travelled 8,820 miles by rail and 
water, spending six weeks with The General in his 
Australian Campaign, being in 84 indoor meetings, and 
travelling 3.195 miles; making a grand total this year of 
12,015 miles and 605 meetings.” On which Commissioner 
Railton comments, with the brutal directness characteristic 
of the Army: “ Suppose your last fighting year has ended, 
have you left any tales of victory for God that will do 
anybody good to read? If not, may God bless this story to 
you!” 

God comes into every sentence, and every sentence shows 
the trust. of the Army in God’s special alertness on its 
behalf. Here is an instance: An officer wanted a certain 


Town Hall for a certain night, and announced the meet- 
ing. But the hall had been previously hired for a 
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secular entertainment. “All that night, unable to sleep, 
the officer wandered the floor, praying.” The next day 
a delay on the railway made it impossible for the agent 
of the entertainment company to carry out his contract. 
“So delighted was the officer . that he praised God 
aloud...” Whereupon the agent remarked—and it is 
difficult not to sympathise with him—“I wish God would 
let my engagements alone.” 

It was in the streets that James Dowdle seems most 
brightly to have shone. He formed the habit of stopping 
in mid-street for silent prayer. The stones which 
inevitably greeted him he calmly ignored, and his reply 
to the curious Bradford gentleman, who asked him what 
he meant to accomplish by this silent prayer, is unfor- 
gettable: “Raise the dead!” he said. Nothing could 
abash him. He said to a light woman: “ We want you to 
go to Heaven, for there is no happiness in sin,” and the 
light woman succinctly answered, “ Not much,” a retort 
which might have discouraged Dwight L. Moody himself. 
But Dowdle replied: “The wages of sin is death,” where- 
upon the woman burst into tears. He followed her to her 
room, and shortly she was converted. “ What do you know 
about what God says?” demanded an angry adulterer in the 
street. Dowdle answered: “I know He says ‘ Marriage is 
honourable in all, and the bed undefiled; but whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” The adulterer’s 
face fell before Dowdle’s solemn gaze, and “he walked 
silently away.” He must have had an extraordinary way 
with cabmen. When the Dowdles removed to 37, Mayola- 
road, Clapton (three rooms), this entry occurs in the 
Diary: “The cabman who brought us got saved in the 
passage—the first trophy in this new house. Praise God!” 
The catalogue of such episodes might be continued in- 
definitely. 

Towards the end of the volume are a number of letters 
written to Dowdle by his “ affectionate general.” We like 
them ; they show the man. He writes on the voyage to 
India: “Have I not thought of you? Of course I have. 
And do I not pray for you, and all my comrades who are 
at the battle’s front? Of course I do. And I know you 
remember me before the Throne... O Lord, have 
mercy on the littleness of our faith! And help us to open 
wide our mouths... We must go ahead faster. We 
don’t believe in ourselves half enough, and we don’t be- 
lieve in God hardly at all.” And thus, when Dowdle was 
ill: “I hope He comforts and keeps you—and dear Mrs. 
Dowdle. I have prayed for you. I have asked Him to 
heal you. He must. I am middling in health. I keep 
at it. Yours very busy, but very sincerely.” And later: 
“Now, we are all praying for you. You are in God’s 
hands; He keeps your heart in peace. The cleansing 
blood is applied—all will be well. Much love to Mrs. 
Dowdle. Pray for me, and believe for me as_ well. 
We are lost for want of faith. Believe me, yours, de- 
termined to believe through thick and thin, William 
Booth.” “Nothing will do,” says the General in another 
letter, “without the Holy Ghost. We must push the 
spiritual side of things this autumn. Oh, that I had a 


‘thousand tongues, and a thousand lives! But I have 
met... Keep believing, and working, and saving ; and 
always think of me as Your Affectionate General.” The 


letters of the late Mrs. Booth are equally striking. We 
have noted particularly the epistle to the Oldham Corps, 
written with her dying hand: “ My comrades, as I lie here, 
just outside the gate of the City, looking back on the path 
upon which I have been travelling for so many years gone 
by, I find nothing that gives me real satisfaction but what 
has been done in God, and for God, and for the benefit and 
blessing of the poor dying world .... Good-bye. I 


will meet you in the Morning.—Yours, washed in the Blood 
of the Lamb.” 


We say this is fine. We say it is not 
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grotesque, despite the atrocious image—that image which 
seems to have a sinister fascination for all militant 
Christianity. 

The saved railway guard died last year, aged fifty-nine. 
“Hold me up!’ he said; and the Brigadier raised him a 
little—but it was only to see him go ‘up higher,’ to the 
eternal welcome.” The Generai telegraphed to his widow, 
“He has fought a good fight and won the crown.” We 
think so. We shall remember Dowdle as a man who, 
amidst a world of despicable dilletantism, was in earnest 
about something. The phenomenon is rare. We can 
almost envy him his funeral procession, with the Flag on 
the coffin, and his cap and fiddle on the Flag, and the five 
thousand who wept at the grave. This is fame. After all, 
what is culture? Not exactly all in all. Creeds are 
dying, and what creeds shall follow them? The sea of 
faith withdraws. Only the Dowdles find depth in it now. 
They triumph by the very insolence of their faith. Once 
when “Mrs. D.” was in trouble over her washing, Mr. 
Dowdle said: “ Don’t you think the Lord is as much con- 
cerned about it as you are?” Such an intimate possession 
of such a Lord—and “Dover Beach” would never have 
been written. 

The book is as fierce as the Crusades. Jagged fragments 
of it stick themselves into the mind in the most absurd 
manner. Among these is the author's rude query on 
p. 78: “Do you ever go anywhere out of your usual path- 
way to do anybody any good!” 





To a Tudor Tune. 


WHEN all the little hills are hid in snow, 
And all the small brown birds by frost are slain, 
And sad and slow the silly sheep do go, 
All seeking shelter to and fro, 
Come once again, Pp 
To these familiar, silent, misty lands, 
Unlatch the lockless door, 
And cross the drifted floor, 
Ignite the waiting, ever-willing brands, 
And warm thy frozen hands, 
By the old flame once more. 
Ah, heart’s desire, once more by the old fire, stretch out thy 
hands. 
Forp M. Hverrer. 


A Night Piece. 


But, of those better tides of dark and melancholy, 
When one’s abroad in a field, the night very deep, very holy, 
The turf very sodden a-foot, walking heavy, the small ring 
of light, 
Of the lanthorn one carries, a-swinging to left and to right, 
Revealing a flicker of hedge-row, a flicker of rushes—and 
night 
Ev’rywhere ; ev’rywhere sleep and a hushing to sleep— 
I know that I never shall utter the uttermost secrets aright, 
They lie so deep. 
Forp M. Hverrer. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. ror (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize for the best set of new coined words 
likely to be helpful in literary criticism. Perhaps this task was ill- 
_ suited to the languors of August. We have received very few replies, 

and these are more conspicuous for reckless humour than for serious 
invention. The best list, however, does not fall under this criticism, 
though in its own kind it is, perhaps, a little alarming. To ,the 
sender, Mr. H. G. Turner, 20, Camden-street, Oakley-square, a 
cheque for One Guinea has been sent. 


Mr. Turner’s list is as follows : 


Phonoscribe—a writer who uses the phonograph. 

Phonoscribed—spoken into a phonograph. 

Noisicrucians—writers of the sensational religious nov el. 

Sangferratic—tending to blood and iron; writing of the Kipling 

order. 

(;rapomania—excessive Omarism. 

Scriptograde—rate of writing. 

Monotonist—a writer of uninspired verse. 


From other papers sent in we take the following proposed words : 


Shamorist —the writer of imaginary love-letters and confessions. 

Jamian—pertaining to the school of Henry James; Mrs. Edith 
Wharton is a Jamian writer. 

Mudistic —- writing with an eye to success at the circulating 
libraries ; instances are too numerous to mention. From this root we 
itlso get Mudiolatry, Mudism, &c. 

Fictioneer—a writer of ‘* machine-made *’ fiction. 

Jingler—a would-be poet with more rhyme than reason. 

Lullery —prosy, ineffective writing. 

Magazinist—the average reader (usually as a term of contempt). 


One competitor throws his list into paragraph form as follows : 


As a poet the critics sometimes called him a minim, sometimes a 
hovdlet: later on he achieved the dignity of a Thrushling. In prose 
he attempted dirrelling, and succeeded in cultivating macaulayflowers 
in a faseicle of historical studies. He wrote a play which failed, 
though he introduced the char/ey-antics of the farcical histrion. He 
courted the weeklies, who by prizes encourage /otterytwre ; as a toady 
of celebrities in the Society papers he was a thorough Bozzytivist. In 
his monograph on the Bard of Avon he adopted the shaconistic hy 
thesis. Always something of a I”hitmaniac, in his diction he tried to 
steer between the Seylla of Pater-patter and the C harybdis of Car/ylese. 
On Sundays his churchmanity was undeniable, and he eschewed 
Byronie nature-worship and the b/ue-douwey religionists. 
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We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose eulogy of The 
Tomato, Not to exceed 250 words. 


Rvtes. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Tue Acapemy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, September 4. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Competition No. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 








By Capt. CODMAN. 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War......... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 





THE NINETEENTH GENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 295,— SEPTEMBER, 
a inte NUISANCE and HOW TO ABATE IT. 


1901, 


By Epwakp Dicey, 


LORD ROSEBERY’S ESCAPE from HOUNDSDITCH. By Stpyey Wess, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY and the CORONATION. (With Plans.) By 
Somers Crarksk, F.S.A, (Architect to St. Paul’s Cathedral). 


THE FIRST BRITISH SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. ‘By the Rev. 
Dr, Wieeman (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral). 


RECENT SCIENCE, By Prince Krororxrn. 


INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING, By W. B. Woopnearte 
Champion of the Thames). 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
THE SIEGES of DERRY and LIMERICK, 
SKETCHES in a NORTHERN TOWN. 


(ex-Amateur 


By Watrer Frewen Loxp. 
By Henry Manean. 


By Mrs. Henny BrrcnHeENHAUGH. 


ASSUMING the FOUNDATIONS. (Concluded.) By the Hon. AuBEroy 
HErsert, 
“TENNIS.” By His Excellency Mons, JusseRanp, 


AN ALTERNATIVE to KAFFIR LABOUR. By JonkueEr VAN Crtrers, 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Ret. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWU GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPILON, and 
thus lessen the Cost of 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, sront, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION, Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies 
of FRENCH, ‘GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RU 3sI AN BOOKS, 

30 to 34, NEW ‘OXFORD STREET : 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.: 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., LONDON ; 
_ And at Barton Aroade, MANCHESTER. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST (1901 EDITION). 
DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTAGE. 
DEBRETT’S COMPANIONAGE 


(iMustrated and increased to 1,950 pp.) 


Including all recent Honours and an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders, 
Royal Edition, complete work, 31s. 6d., cloth gilt; or Library Edition, 2 vols., 
16s. 6d. each. 


ALSO 


DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 


Cilustrated. 450 pp.) 


Gives particulars of results at last two General Elections and at all Bye- 
Elections, Biographies of M.P.’s, Judges of High Courts, County Courts and 
Colonies, Recorders, &c., Kc, Cloth gilt, 7a 60. 


DEAN & SON, LimirTep, 1604, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





